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EDITORIAL 
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A GRAND OLD CONSERVATIONIST RETIRES 





Hon, J. Q. Creveling. 


ON. JOHN Q. CREVELING, mem- 
H ber of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission since March 19, 1932, and its Vice- 
President for two years, has again returned 
to the ranks of the sportsmen whose cause 
he so untiringly and unselfishly fostered 
over a third of a century. 

His resignation as a member of the Com- 
mission, effective May 6, 1937, was a distinct 
loss both to our official family and to the 
great army of outdoor men and women he 
served so faithfully. 

One of Pennsylvania’s pioneers in con- 
servation work, this enthusiastic sportsman- 
lawyer from the anthracite region, began 
planting trout in the open streams in 1889. 
He also took an active interest in promulgat- 
ing new and better game and fish laws be- 
ginning in 1900. 

Mr. Creveling took great interest in the 
sound administration of the game laws, the 
establishment of game refuges, and the pur- 
chase of public hunting grounds and the 
many other phases of the Commission’s 
activities, and was a staunch supporter of 
ear-marking a certain portion of the sports- 
men’s money for land acquisition and main- 
tenance. 

He served as president of the United 
Sportsmen of Pennsylvania for some years 
following the demise of the late David 
Pritchard, and has been a leading member 
of that organization since 1909. He also 


served as President of the Conservation 
Council of Pennsylvania for two years, and 
as Vice-President of the State Division of 
the Izaak Walton League. 


In recognition of his wonderful altruism 
and his undaunted courage in the face of 
many obstacles, the Commission at its meet- 
ing on April 30 passed the following resolu- 
tion—a meager attempt to pay fitting tribute 
to such a beloved friend and co-worker: 


BE IT RESOLVED, That the Board of Game Com- 
missioners of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in 
recognition of his long continued services in'behalf of 
the conservation of the natural resources of this Com- 
monwealth, and of his valuable and efficient assistance 
as a Game Commissioner of the Commonwealth, here- 
by unanimously express to 


HONORABLE JOHN Q. CREVELING 


~ 


OF WILKES-BARRE 
our sincere appreciation for his unselfish devotion to 
this noble cause. 


It would be exceedingly difficult to state his most 
distinguished service, so great were his interests and 
influence. 


His untiring work in this cause antedates appoint- 
ment to the position of Game Commissioner; through- 
out this long period his help and leadership have been 
invaluable. He has always been interested and active 
in the formation of sportsmen’s organizations and 
for this work, if no other, is entitled to the gratitude 
and appreciation of every true sportsman of Penn- 
sylvania. 

His wise guidance and counsel in drafting the 
Game Laws for the Commonwealth can not be evalu- 
ated. These laws will stand as a monument of achieve- 
ment and be a constant reminder of his work long 
after his retirement as a Game Commissioner. 


We express our earnest desire that he may in the 
future continue his services and influence, in an ad- 
visory capacity, for the conservation of the natural 
resources of this Commonwealth. 


Governor Earle Selects Worthy 
Successor 


Governor Earle could not have chosen a 
better equipped sportsman to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of Mr. Creveling 
than Honorable John H. Price of Scranton. 
A graduate of Princeton and the University 
of Michigan Law School, this popular at- 
torney sportsman has been one of the leaders 
of the Lackawanna County Bar for many 
years. 

An ardent hunter and angler all his life, 
Mr. Price well remembers his early deer 
hunts in Pike County back in 1898, the last 
year they hunted deer with dogs. In re- 
counting his experiences recently, he said 


that the animals were so scarce that a hunt- 


ing party was especially fortunate if able to 
enjoy two chases a day. Much of the country 
around that section was then swamp land, 
virtually impenetrable, and the hunters pre- 
ferred to scout the edges of it rather than 
pit themselves against the many dangers 
which lurked therein. Today that same 
region has more deer than the carrying ca-. 
pacity of the range, and the great dense 
swamps have dwindled to almost nothing. 


Mr. Price has long been active in sports- 
men’s circles. He is President of the Sugar 
Hill Trout Fishing Club in Pike County, and 
was at one time President of the Clemo 
Hunting and Fishing Club of Wayne County. 
He is a good wing shot and an expert dry 
fly fisherman, and has hunted and fished in 
Canada, Alaska, and the southern states for 
many years. 


In the War, he was stationed for about a 
year at Berne, Switzerland, engaged in the 
work of feeding and communicating with 
the American prisoners in Germany. 

In civil life, in addition to his legal prac- 
tice, he is President of the Scranton Na- 
tional Bank. In his collegiate days, he was 
a tennis star and a good golfer. 


Mr. Price has the respect and confidence 
of everyone, and the genuine affection of a 
rapidly growing circle of friends. We are 
pleased to welcome him as a member of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. 

—Nicholas Biddle. 





Hon. John H. Price. 
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Looking on while Governor George H. Earle signs the new Game Code. Right to left: Major Nicholas Biddle, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission; The Honorable Edgar A. Schrope, Chairman of the House Game Committee, who sponsored the bill; 
Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the Commission, and Judd C. Turner, Assistant Director. 


HE revised Game Code passed the Legislature finally, June 
2nd and was signed by Governor George H. Earle at 7:00 


P. M. June 3rd. 


This revised Code, an administration measure which was staunch- 
ly supported by Governor Earle and the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs, is a big improvement over the old law. 
Obsolete provisions have been eliminated and modern features sub- 
stituted. Among these new provisions are: 


(a) Greater safety for hunters and landowners, with suitable 
punishment for those who use firearms carelessly while 
hunting; 


(b) 


Outlawing the drunken hunter as we have the drunken 
driver; 


(c) Providing new protection to farm property in an effort to 
stop vandalism while hunting; and 


(d) Supplying the Game Commission with the necessary ma- 
chinery to advance its new farm-game refuge and wild 
game-rearing programs rapidly, and especially to encourage 
farmers to help produce more game. 


In order to accomplish some of the foregoing objectives, the 
Game Commission has been granted broader powers to revoke 
hunting licenses, and its officers are now empowered to prosecute 


hunters who commit depredations on the farms of the State in 
the same manner as they arrest game law violators. 


Important Amendments Made by Senate 


This bill was reprinted six times, four times in the House and 
twice in the Senate. The important Senate amendments were as 
follows: 


1. Skunks and Woodchucks—Senate amendments restored the 
status of the skunk as a fur-bearer to agree with the old law, 
except that the Game Commission may place these animals 
on the vermin list in counties where they become too abund- 
ant. The House had removed the skunk from the list of fur- 
bearers. 


The woodchuck was restored to the bill as a game animal 
with a season running continuously from November 1 to the 
middle of September next following, with farmers having the 
right to kill these animals throughout the year as a protection 
to their property. The closed season for a month and a half 
before the small game season opens is designed to stop pre- 
season killing of game under the guise of woodchuck hunting. 


2. Advertising Changes in Regulations—As the bill passed the 
House the PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS, official pub 
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lication of the Game Commission, might have been used for 
paid advertising space and was designated as the official pub- 
lication for publishing the rules and regulations of the Com- 
mission. As amended by the Senate the PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME NEWS was eliminated as the official publication for 
publishing rules and regulations for the Commission, refer- 
ence to paid advertising space was eliminated, and the Com- 
mission will be required to advertise changes in rules and 


regulations in two papers of every county affected, as has 


been done in the past. 


Searches and Seizures—In the section setting forth the pow- 
ers of Game Commission officials, the right to search a dwell- 
ing house, tavern, boarding house or hotel without a warrant 
was eliminated, as was the power to make certain seizures 
while making investigations. 


Regulated Shooting Grounds—In sections 410 to 412 inclusive 
the wording relative to regulated shooting grounds require- 
ments was cleared up to make it harmonize with the clear 
intent of the several related sections. Operators of such regu- 
lated shooting grounds will be required to make available to 
the public an adjacent open hunting ground area of half the 
acreage, except where they turn over to the Commission be- 
fore the season 25% of the propagated or purchased pheas- 
ants, chukar partridges, or mallard or black ducks for stock- 
ing purposes elsewhere. 


Trapping Amendments—As amended by the Senate, the pro- 
vision fixing the size of deadfalls that may be used to capture 
fur-bearers and predators was eliminated. 


Magazine Shotguns—The original provisions of the bill re- 
stricting magazine shotguns to three shells for the purpose of 
hunting small game were restored by the Senate and the 
wording modified so that such fire-arms shall contain not 
more than three shells at one time in the magazine and 
chamber combined. 


Refunding Fees and Fines—An amendment inserted in Sec- 
tion 1212 by the Senate will allow the Commission to refund 
fees and fines erroneously deposited under the provisions of 
this act or any act superseded by it. 


Highlights of Important Changes in the Law 


portant changes in the old law, as this bill passed finally, are 
llows: 


Commission Re-Vamped—The official designation of the 
Commission is now the “PENNSYLVANIA GAME COM- 
MISSION” instead of Board of Game Commissioners, there- 
by avoiding former confusion. Rotating or staggered terms, 
after a lapse of some years, have again been re-established 
for members of the Commission, the maximum terms being 
eight years instead of six, with two Commissioners to be 
appointed every two years. 


Dismissals & Political Activity—The revised Code recognizes 
by law certain long established policies of the Commission 
with reference to its employes. No employe may be dismissed 
without a hearing before the Commission’s Trial Board, and 
political activity is absolutely barred. 


Issuance of Hunting Licences—Heretofore hunting licenses 
were issued mostly by County Treasurers. In the future they 
will be issued by agents appointed throughout the Common- 
wealth by the Department of Revenue, including County 
Treasurers. To stop the issuance of licenses to persons not 
legally entitled to them, any agent who issues licenses care- 
lessly or negligently will be recalled. 


Safety Regulations—The new Code contains a special sub- 
division on safety and property-damage regulations. In addi- 


NI 


tion to providing punishment for using firearms carelessly, 
or while intoxicated or under the influence of narcotics, car- 
rying loaded shotguns and rifles in automobiles, shooting at 
game while it is on a public highway, hunting in groups of 
more than five for small game, shooting promiscuously dur- 
ing the big game season, and carrying rifles and ammunition 
larger than a .22 calibre at night, unless in cases or securely 
wrapped, are prohibited. 


Game Breeding Encouraged—Further encouragement is pro- 
vided for those who desire to raise game for commercial or 
stocking purposes, but persons operating commercial propa- 
gating plants are prohibited from shooting any small game 
thereon except during the regular open season and under the 
same provisions as apply to wild-reared game. 


A new provision in the Code will encourage clubs, and in- 
dividuals, which desire to raise or purchase large quantities 
of ringneck pheasants, chukar partridges, and mallard or 
black ducks for shooting purposes on their own lands under 
special authority of regulated shooting grounds permits. This 
for the first time gives the Game Commission comprehensive 
regulatory control over such shooting grounds. 


Training Dogs & Field Trials—The law governing the train- 
ing of dogs and the holding of field trials has been modified. 
Heretofore the training season began on August 20 and ended 
the last day of February. Now it will run to the end of 
March unless curtailed by the Commission. During the train- 
ing season coon dogs may be trained to midnight and rabbit 
dogs to 9 P. M. instead ‘of all night and 10 P. M. respectively, 
as under the old law. 


No permits for field trials will be necessary during the 
training period. Field trials may be held during the first half 
of April under permit obtained from the Commission. 

Retriever trials are now also authorized under rather 
stringent regulations, and in the future all fox hunting clubs 
which own twenty or more hounds will be required to secure 
permits costing $50.00 a year. No such permits are required 
by fox chasers using less than twenty hounds. 


Under the new law no dogs will be allowed to chase wild 
birds or animals of any kind between April lst and August 
19th inclusive, except that the Commission may allow fox 
hunting in any county, upon petition, throughout the year 
except for a sixty-day period. 


Raccoon Hunters Win Concessions—In the past raccoons 
have been filling the dual role of game animals and fur-bear- 
ing animals. Due to the growing interest in coon hunting for 
sport, these animals are now classed as game animals only. 
Raccoon hunters also won their campaign to stop trapping 
raccoons, except in counties where the Commission allows 
such trapping to keep these animals from becoming too 
abundant. Even in those counties coons may not be trapped 
before the open season for muskrats. 


Woodchuck Now Game Animal— The rabbit-den-digging 
woodchuck is now a recognized game animal, with an open 
season from November 1 to the middle of September next 
following. In the past these animals were accorded no pro- 
tection whatever. By closing the season on woodchucks a 
month and a half before the beginning of the small game 
season, it will keep a lot of hunters from becoming “color 
blind” and killing small game ahead of the regular season. 
Farmers may kill woodchucks throughout the year to pro- 
tect their property. 


Game Lands Law Simplified—The law governing the acqui- 
sition and management of state game lands, refuges, and public 
hunting grounds has been materially simplified and improved. 
Farm-game refuge and public hunting grounds projects may 
now be expanded much more rapidly. Special wild-breeding 
areas, without public hunting grounds around them, may be 


(Continued on page 32) 
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The Northern Yellowstone elk herd has long been a troublesome problem. 


CONSERVATION MADNESS 


By SETH GORDON 


Reprinted from the May 1937 issue of the COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
through courtesy of the publishers. 


COMMENTS ON MR. GORDON’S ARTICLE 


“Men who are in game management and all who are interested in the wel- 
fare of wildlife should praise you for your article in the ‘Country Gentleman.” 
It is timely and important to every state in the country, especially the Lake 
States and those in the West.”—H. L. Shantz, Chief, Division of Wildlife 
Management, U. S. Forest Service. 


“Do not fail to read Seth Gordon's article CONSERVATION MADNESS. It 
is written with his characteristic clarity and force. A cogent presentation of 
the doctrine that the capacity of the feeding range must be taken as a meas- 
ure of the herd, despite the how! of fanatics about killing.”"—W. B. Greely, 
New York. 


“CONSERVATION MADNESS is a mighty fine presentation, and I am sure 
it will do a lot of good.”—C. E. Rachford, U. S. Forest Service. 


“The explanation of the elk situation in national parks will aid in shaping 
public feeling in the matter of overstockng on park lands We are truly 
obliged to Mr. Gordon for the publicity that you have given to these facts.”’ 
A. B. Cammerer, Director, National Park Service, U. S. Dept. of the Interior. 


“CONSERVATION MADNESS is a contribution to the literature of our 
common cause, true conservation, which will be of general value throughout 
the country.”—Prof. H. H. Beck, Franklin & Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa 


ONSERVING wild life has become a serious public business, 
& actively supported by high government officials from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt down. It has also attracted to the sidelines the 
greatest body of “friends” and “advisors” on record; all of them 
seeking to influence the running of this business. Sentiment and 
thoughtless sympathies dominate too many of their demands. 

The wild-life administrator—and I speak as one—functions as 
best he can in the middle of the hubbub. He’s in a position not 
unlike that of the varsity football coach surrounded by alumni. If 
there’s a scarcity of game, he’s condemned. And if he produces too 
much he’s liable to be crucified. All too often the sensible manage- 
ment that would provide the ideal, well-rounded conservation pro- 
gram is balked by misunderstanding. Mere protection, and more 
and more restocking, I can show, will not insure an abundance of 
wild life. I had my first lesson twenty years ago. 

“Well, Gordon, watch the fur fly about ten years from now!” 
said Dr. Joseph Kalbfus, the pioneer executive officer of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, while in a pensive mood back in 1917. 


“We killed 1722 bucks this past season, a high record since we 
began bringing the deer back. But, mark my word, we oversold 
our customers. The volcano of sentiment we built is likely to blow 
up. Without broad regulatory powers, and plenty of courage, we 
are sunk. I’m glad I won’t be here in 1927!” 

The wise old campaigner had just returned from an unsuccessful 
attempt to sell a legislative committee on the need for an open 
season on female deer about every fifth year. He was obviously 
fearful concerning the future of a program to the building of 
which he had given the best years of his life. 

He was killed a year later in a railroad-crossing accident and 
never knew how true his prophecy was. Nor did he realize that 
numerous others in responsible positions throughout America 
might become enmeshed in the same net of oversold public senti- 
ment for the protection, rather than the management, of wild life. 


Game Comes Back 


Twenty-two years before this prophetic statement, when Doctor 
Kalbfus and his associates began restoring Pennsylvania’s wild life, 
the state was shot out. The mere sight of a wild deer was such a 
novelty that it immediately became headline news. 

First they stopped dogs from chasing deer, then they stopped 
the human poachers who respected no laws. In 1907, just ten years 
before the doctor’s dire prediction, the legislature decreed that 
bucks only might be taken by the hunters, thereby saving the 
breeding females and making it safer for the hunters as well. 
Henceforth everybody was expected to look for antlers before 
shooting, not for mere moving objects in the forests. 

That year only 200 legal deer were killed in the entire state, 
covering 45,000 square miles, half of it fine deer territory. Refuges 
were created and stocked with deer, imported mostly from North- 
ern Michigan. By 1922 the kill had reached 6115, and the trouble 
predicted by Doctor Kalbfus already was looming on the horizon. 

The Commission’s investigators found the deer more abundant 
than when William Penn arrived and in danger of starvation. The 
ratio of females to breeding males also was far out of balance. But 
an aroused public opinion is blind to facts which any breeder of 
domestic stock would recognize and correct. 

“Trap and transfer the surplus animals,” was the cry that rang 
from one end of the state to the other. But those who thought 
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trapping deer would be as easy as rounding up a bunch of 
Western jack rabbits evidently had never caught any of the 
agile, high-strung creatures. 

The Commission made an honest effort to comply with 
the rising tide of public demand. But what a sorry mess 
it was! Beautiful animals with their necks broken, legs 
torn from their sockets, lips ripped loose from their jaws. 
The cost of every animal transferred alive was far more 
than its replacement value. Finally, in utter despair, the 
attempt was abandoned; the expensive traps dismantled. 

A few young deer had been caught and moved to new 
range without injury, especially bottle-fed orphaned found- 
lings which were being picked up in increasing numbers. 
But the number was not a drop in the bucket compared 
to the rising tide of deer abundance. 

When the official announcement was made that the only 
humane remedy would be to kill off the surplus animals, 
public sentiment retorted: “Killing a doe is murder! Who 
*would kill a cow?” 


A Battle Royal Over Deer 


Experimental open seasons for does in limited areas got 
nowhere. In the first locality selected for an open doe 
season in 1923, not far from the famous Gettysburg Battle- 
field, a battle royal ensued. The region was overrun with 
deer which were encroaching upon the neighboring farms 
and orchards. One hundred doe permits were issued. Im- 
mediately the countryside was plastered with yellow placards with 
the sinister warning, “Don’t Be Yellow and Kill a Doe!” Only 
eight of the hunters, who had paid five dollars each for the permits, 
had the courage to bag their deer. Later attempts to reduce the 
deer population by the same process met with a similar fate. 

By the spring of 1927, when Doctor Kalbfus predicted the fur 
would fly, the total deer herd was estimated at more than one 
million animals, less than thirteen acres per deer, when forty or 
more acres would have been a safer limit. The legislature had 
granted the necessary power to act, and the Commission was not 
lacking in courage. It declared a statewide open season for fe- 
male deer. 

Then the volcano of public opinion erupted. The deer hunters, 
and thousands of those who never hunted at all, joined forces in 
a loud protest that rocked the state’s famous $13,000,000 Capitol. 
Almost before the ink was dry the order was rescinded, and only 
bucks, 14,000 of them, were killed that year. But the prestige of a 
Commission which had made a great record during the previous 
thirty years was shaken. 

Other pressing conservation problems, especially the small-game 
needs, which were of immediate concern to more people, were 
overlooked during the running fight which ensued. 





Pennsylvania deer, victims of malnutrition, spring of 1936. 
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A pronounced deer line—the height the adults could reach the tender 


branches—was everywhere noticeable in Pennsylvania. 


A still more intensive educational program was launched. It was 
pointed out that over many thousands of acres, formerly covered 
with ideal deer browse, young forest sprouts and red brush, thrifty 
young forest trees were shading out all undergrowth; in barren 
areas replanting with young forest trees had to be abandoned 
because the deer ate them up as fast as they were set out. A 
parklike condition prevailed; a pronounced deer line—the height 
the adults could reach the tender branches—was everywhere 
noticeable. 

Due to the scarcity of food in the forests, wild deer were en- 
croaching in increasing hordes upon neighboring farms and truck 
patches. A few deer in a farmer’s fields are a delightful novelty, 
but when they come by the dozens, sometimes hundreds, to feed 
upon farm crops, or to browse the low-hanging branches of fruit 
orchards, the novelty quickly fades. The Commission offered to 
cooperate in the construction of deerproof fences, but only a few 
of the landowners were willing to take advantage of it. Fencing 
one farm merely crowded the animals onto the neighbors’ farms. 
Then the farmers demanded permission to kill the marauding deer, 
and to keep the carcasses for food, if they chose to do so. Some 
years this kill by farmers to protect their crops mounted as high 
as 2481 animals. 

The hunters, who had always opposed killing the surplus 
deer, complained about the farmers killing the animals, also 
about the small size of the deer bagged, their thin, unat- 
tractive antlers, the many late, helpless fawns observed 
during the December hunting season, and the hundreds of 
decaying carcasses found along the trout streams in the 
springtime. 


Beaver Trapping Protested 


They had at last been convinced! In 1928 for the first 
time in the history of the state no bucks were bagged, 
but 25,000 antlerless deer were killed. In 1931 the second 
big official slaughter of surplus deer was made, and a total 
of 70,000 does and fawns, and 25,000 bucks with antlers, 
were bagged that season. During the ensuing three sea- 
sons only antlered bucks were legal, but in 1935 another 
season was declared for does in fourteen counties. The total 
kill was 46,700 with 24,000 bucks additional. During the 
winter of 1935-1936 from 30,000 to 40,000 more deer died 
from starvation, but deer are still too abundant in many 
counties for the food supply, a condition which will continue 
until extensive lumbering operations again become the 
vogue. 

It is naturally assumed that Pennsylvania’s deer problems 
would have taught everybody a lesson. But each wild-life 
species has its special group of friends. In 1934, when an 
open season was declared for beavers because they also had 
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become too abundant (1 wrote of this 
that year for Country Gentleman), the 
volcano of public sentiment again burst 
forth. 

The intriguing little engineers of the 
mountain streams, extinct for many years 
and restocked beginning in 1917, like the 
deer, had increased at a surprising rate. 
They gripped public interest and imagi- 
nation. “Surely no creature so harmless 
and interesting should be trapped, food 
shortage or no food shortage,” was the 
common wail of protest. But again the of- 
ficials stuck by their guns, and 6455 beav- 
ers were trapped, with a cash return of 
more than $60,000 to the trappers. Again 
the fears of the protectionists proved to 
be unfounded; there were plenty of beav- 
ers left. Two years later another short 
season accounted for more than 2000 
beavers, and now it looks as though beav- 
er trapping will become an annual event 
without further protests. 

These drastic measures, though at vari- 
ance with popular sentiment, promptly 
showed beneficial results. The numbers of 
animals involved have been brought more 
nearly within the available food supply, 
thereby averting starvation and assuring essential health and 
virility for the animals. 

While the opposing conservation forces of the Keystone State 
were fighting out these basic issues, their neighbors from Maine 
to California were anxiously watching the outcome. They, too, 
were facing problems in wild-life restoration, with battle lines 
tightly drawn between those who willingly admitted the need for 
reducing the numbers of certain species and those who steadfastly 
refused to admit that killing by hunting is ever necessary. 

In the West there are a number of examples of how this clash- 
ing of interests in wild life has defeated sound management. There, 
in addition to the conflicting views between hunters and non-hunt- 
ers, the users of the open range for grazing cattle and sheep have 
strenuously opposed steps to increase large game because they 
want the precious grass and water for their stock. 


Probably one of the best early examples of this clashing of in- 
terests was the Kaibab National Forest, a high plateau of 1,200,000 
acres lying just north of the Grand Canyon. President Theodore 
Roosevelt set that forest aside as a game preserve about 1905, 
closing to hunting an area which for generations had supplied the 
near-by Indian tribes with their buckskin. 


The Mormon herds of cattle and sheep were radically reduced 
in numbers until few were left. The mountain lions and other 
large predators were removed, hunting for deer was banned en- 
tirely, and the mule deer increased very rapidly. Twenty years later 
starvation faced the herd, estimated at 30,000 or more animals, and 
the few remaining wild horses were shot down to save the food 
for the starving deer, which refused to move from the Kaibab to 
near-by ranges, and even resisted being driven by hard-riding 
cowboys. 


In the hope of finding a solution to the problem, a commission 
of wild-life experts was induced to make a study. They found the 
range in deplorable condition, as I did the same year. That group 
recommended that efforts be made to trap and move the surplus, 
and, failing in that method of relief, to kill off the deer by open 
hunting seasons or by hired hunters to keep the animals from 
starving by the thousands. The latter plan immediately aroused 
nationwide opposition, largely because public access to the north 
rim of the canyon had just been provided and those interested in 
maintaining the large deer herd as a wild-life spectacle refused to 
admit the need for reducing the herd. 


The United States Forest Service attempted to trap the deer. 
Various states offered to buy them, Pennsylvania foolishly being 





The deer line in a Kaibab aspen grove. 


one of them, but the state of Arizona insisted the deer belonged to 
her. It was very quickly demonstrated that trapping would be too 
slow to save the herd. 

Then the Federal officials declared a limited open season, and 
promptly the state of Arizona hailed the officials into court, claim- 
ing that Arizona alone had the right to say how and when the 
deer on the plateau might be taken. Arizona lost because the 
voung forest growth was being destroyed, but the Federal officials 
thereafter gave the state a hand in controlling the deer. However, 
while the squabble was on Nature took a hand, and the herd 
dwindled to less than half through starvation on the denuded 
winter range. Again public sentiment had balked sensible manage- 
ment, and thousands of animals which might have been used by 
man were wasted. 


Conservation Officials Helpless 


In a number of other states the failure to manage the deer herds 
is causing considerable concern, and unless prompt steps are 
taken many thousands of these graceful animals are destined to 
starve. In most instances the officials in charge are helpless be- 
cause the legislatures have failed to provide them with the neces- 
sary authority to act. 

Some of the most bitter controversies relative to large game 
animals have centered around the Yellowstone National Park 
region, where various herds breed and summer in the park and 
winter in the lower valleys in the neighboring states. One of the 
best known of these controversies surrounded the famous elk 
herd in Jackson Hole, south of Yellowstone Park, where settlers 
usurped the winter range which the majestic animals formerly 
used. Hundreds and hundreds of beautiful elk starved. There, as 
in a number of other overstocked elk ranges where management 
was not applied in time, they ate the bark off the aspen and other 
trees and chewed off the willows to the course, indigestible stems, 
frequently dying with their stomachs full of this worthless material. 

Finally the Federal Government acquired a winter feeding range 
in Jackson Hole, where they were fed hundreds of tons of hay 
and other food, some of it hauled long distances. But the herd 
continued to increase until it was estimated at 25,000 to 30,000 ani- 
mals. More hay lands were added to the winter elk refuge by con- 
tributions from interested sportsmen. The animals, instead of 
rustling for themselves on the neighboring plateaus, crowded into 
the feeding grounds in increasing hordes. When the state of Wy- 
oming took steps to kill off the surplus animals instead of letting 
them continue to starve, nationwide criticism ensued. 
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What is known as the Northern Yellowstone elk herd, wintering 
both in the park and in the valley of the Yellowstone River in 
Montana, has long been a troublesome problem. Elk are more 
easily trapped in the wintertime than deer, and twenty years ago 
they began to ship numerous carloads of the animals from the 
northern herd to the states willing to pay for the cost of trapping 
and shipment. A number of Eastern states, including Pennsyl- 
vania, sought unsuccessfully to re-establish elk hunting through 
these shipments. 


Elk Failed in East 


That demand was soon filled. Here again an attempt was made 
to save the animals by the purchase of winter feeding grounds 
through both private subscriptions and public funds, but the herd 
continued to increase beyond the food supply. 

The range within Yellowstone Park, in recent drought years, 
became so badly overbrowsed and overgrazed that the National 
Park Service determined to kill off the surplus animals to keep 
them from starving. Conservationists from one end of the country 
to the other protested, but the Park Service stood its ground. 
Through prompt cooperation from the state of Montana, about 
6000 elk were taken out of that herd in 1934 and 1935. The 1936 
reduction program accounted for over five hundred animals 
shipped alive to Indian reservations and almost 2300 elk were 
slaughtered by hunting and by officials, the latter sending the meat 
to the near-by Indians. This past winter it was planned to slaugh- 
ter about 1500 elk to be distributed to the Indian reservations, 
which together with the kill by hunters should have brought the 
present herd of 12,000 elk down to 7000, which the winter range 
will support. 


Too Many Buffalo 


The readers of this magazine may be surprised to learn that the 
buffalo, thought to be exterminated fifty years ago, staged a come- 
back in the Lamar River Valley of Yellowstone Park. Almost 500 
of these handsome creatures have been disposed of, mostly by 
slaughter and distribution of the meat to Indian reservations, dur- 
ing the past two winters. Over 200 were shipped alive to Indian 
reservations to bring back the sport of buffalo hunting to the red 
men, who were brought under submission largely because their 
food supply was destroyed through the slaughter of the origina! 
herds. During the winter of 1936-37 another hundred buffaloes 
were disposed of in the same manner, leaving a total herd of about 
900 in the park herd. The Canadian Government has increased its 
buffalo herd so rapidly that hundreds of animals are either slaugh- 
tered or shipped to favorable ranges annually. 

When it was first announced that buffaloes, in addition to elk, 
were to be rounded up and killed in Yellowstone National Park 
the conservationists of the country rebelled, but upon investiga- 
tion they quickly learned that this was the only sensible procedure 
and withdrew their criticisms. 

Other examples of public officials getting into the mid- 
dle in attempts to manage elk herds are the Sun River herd 
in Montana where the natural forage did not suffice for 
the increasing numbers of elk, the herd on the Olympic 
Peninsula in Washington, a distinct sub-species, where no 
hunting was permitted until the situation became intoler- 
able, and then only under bitter protest from numerous 
conservation groups. In the latter region the animals in 
the wintertime stripped the bark from hundreds of trees 
as high as they could reach by standing on their hind legs. 


Trapping is Futile 
arlier in this article I said each species of wild life has 
its special group of friends. That was never better ex- 
emplified than in the case of that graceful, fleet animal of 
our plains, the antelope. Game officials in the states of 
Wyoming, New Mexico and, recently, Montana have felt 
the keen edge of public disapproval, emanating mostly 
from Eastern conservation groups, which attempts to re- 
duce growing herds of antelope incited. As in every other 
case mentioned, the public clamor was: “Don’t kill them: 

trap and transfer them to new range.” 


One game official in the West said to me, “If those well-mean- 
ing Eastern conservationists would only come out here and see 
for themselves they wouldn’t be so quick to question our good 
intentions. And if they tried to transfer these antelope and elk, as 
we have, they would understand that catching and shipping them 
is not merely rounding up a bunch of docile range sheep.” 

The first notable conflict over an open season for antelope oc- 
curred in the case of the Greybull, or Pitchfork, Ranch herd, 
which had been protected by friendly ranchmen in the territory 
lying southeast of Yellowstone National Park until they num- 
bered several thousand. Efforts were made to capture and transfer 
them, but it was found that only the fawns could be handled, most- 
ly those picked up on the range while very young and bottle-fed 
until ready for shipment. 


A Federal Conflict 


Finally the owners of the Pitchfork Ranch said: “We must 
either reduce the antelope herd we have nurtured, or else go out 
of the cattle business.” 

The state of Wyoming declared an open season for antelope 
and, while the first year there was much wicked and unsports- 
manlike slaughter of the animals, in later years the season was so 
regulated that even the most rabid conservationist could not hon- 
estly complain. 

New Mexico, after going through a like conflict, has been allow- 
ing the killing of some of its surplus antelope arinually for a num- 
ber of years, but last year when Montana declared an open season 
on antelope the fight began all over again in the Bonanza State. 

A year or so ago an inside conflict raged among Federal officials 
in Washington over antelope and other wild life, which few on 
the outside learned about. When a new agency was set up in the 
Department of the Interior to bring grazing under control on the 
170,000,000 acres of unappropriated public domain, in the hope of 
restoring its value for domestic stock, conservationists endeavored 
to have large units set aside primarily as wild-life ranges, before 
the entire range was divided up among the sheep and cattle men. 

The nub of this inside battle was the ancestral range for antelope 
and sage grouse in Southeastern Oregon and Northwestern 
Nevada, a winter refuge for antelope having previously been 
bought in the latter region by the Boone and Crockett Club and 
the National Association of Audubon Societies in memory of the 
late Charles Sheldon, a noted conservationist, and turned over to 
the Biological Survey for administration. 

Finally the authorities in charge yielded, though grudgingly, 
and this range was set aside. Now the antelope in that part of the 
United States will have a home of their own for all time. Around 
2000 animals already thrive there, and ere long it will be necessary 
for the Federal Government to allow the killing of some of the 
surplus antelope in that region. When that time comes it is hoped 
the conservationists of the country will be sensible about it and 
withhold their protests. 

(Continued on page 28) 





Pinionpine, in the Kaibab region of Arizona, browsed by starving deer. 
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Wild gobblers fiy into fenced areas to mate with hens placed 
there from the Game Farm. The above shows a wild gobbler in 
turkey enclosure in Bedford County. 


N an endeavor to provide better shooting 

for sportsmen and a steadily improved 
strain of game birds for restocking Pennsyl- 
vania’s coverts, the Game Commission last 
year directed the Division of Propagation 
and Game Farms to give particular atten- 
tion to the propagation of more truly wild 
game birds. 

Artificial propagation of such species as 
the Ringneck Pheasant, Bobwhite Quail, 
Wild Turkey, etc., having reached the stage 
where production of these birds in large 
numbers has been successfully accomplished 
on the State Game Farms, efforts toward 
improving the standards and sporting quali- 
ties of the birds appeared to be in order. 

In the case of the Wild Turkey such ef- 
forts seemed to be particularly necessary, 
and the method which appeared to be most 
sound and logical was to formulate a plan 
to bring turkey propagating operations as 
near to the original wild state as possible. 


Areas Established in the Wild 


In August 1936, the Game Commission 
approved a program calling for the estab- 
lishment of Wild Turkey propagating areas 
on State Game Refuges in the heart of the 
turkey country. The plan being one of an 
experimental nature, similar to plans de- 
veloped by a private breeder in Missouri, 
the number of such areas to be created was 
limited to seven, until definite assurance of 
its success might be determined. 


Though still very much in an experimental 
stage, considerable improvement in the 
quality of Wild Turkey breeding stock at 
the State Farm has been brought about as 
a result of the three temporary turkey 
propagating areas set up last year. Birds 
hatched from eggs gathered in these temp- 
orary enclosures formed’a generous portion 
of the State Farm breeders for the present 
season. Considerably wilder and conforming 
more to the true Wild Turkey standards, 
these birds comprise the bulk of the breed- 
ing hens stocked in the seven new areas. 

The seven new areas were constructed in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Refuges and 
Lands during the fall and early winter of 


1936 on State Game Refuges in Perry, Bed- 
ford, Fulton, Huntingdon, Franklin and Mif- 
flin counties, and range in size from eight to 
twelve acres each. The very best sites were 
selected and a six foot with 
wood and steel posts and heavy gauge poul- 
try netting surrounds each area, with the 
netting buried one foot in the ground to 
provide protection against dogs and other 
predators. 


fence, erected 


In accordance with the program, trom 
twenty-five to thirty wild turkey hens, se- 
lected from the finest stock at the State 
Wild Turkey Farm, were placed in each 
enclosure between February tenth and March 
fifteenth of this year. In order to prevent 
the hens from flying out, flight feathers of 
one wing of each bird were pulled out rather 
than clipped, permitting the hen to become 
full-winged again. Adequate feed and grit 
were provided within short distance of the 
natural water supply. 

Only hens having the light blue, slender 
head and neck, eye set high and with slim, 
racy bodies were used for this stocking, 
the idea being to attract wild male birds and 
inducing them to fly into the area to mate 
with the hens. 


Food, Cover and Water Plentiful 


Natural food and cover are quite plentiful 
within these areas and include White, Red 
and Rock Oak; White and Jack Pine, Hem- 
lock, Birch, Tulip Poplar, Black Gum, 
Huckleberry, Wild Cucumber, Grapes, Witch 
Hazel, Juneberry and Laurel. Ideal natural 
nesting spots are plentiful and in each en- 
closure abundant water supply is furnished 
by one or more permanent spring runs. 
Clearings of from one-eighth to three- 
quarters acres were sown in wheat last fall, 
furnishing early green food which is 
thoroughly relished by the hens. These bright 
green patches also serve as an attraction to 
wild tom turkeys, encouraging them to fly 
into the area. Later in the year, sowings of 
oats, buckwheat, sunflower and various grain 
mixtures will be made. 
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The patches sown in wheat had particular 
attraction for the wild turkey hens, the birds 
finding their way to them immediately and 
feeding generously upon the tender, green 
shoots. 


Wild Toms Fly Into Enclosures 


As this is being written, at the end of 
April, the mating season has not reached the 
peak, yet wild male turkeys are known to 
have entered four of the areas and have been 
observed frequently outside the others. In 
the case of the latter, where wild toms are 
not known to have entered the areas within 
a reasonable time, the hens were permitted 
outside, and little difficulty has been experi- 
enced with returning them into the 
closures after mating. 
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The hens, in many cases, made determined 
efforts to find their way back into the areas 
again, attracted by the abundance of food 
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provided for them and to which they were 
accustomed. Some of the birds, having parti- 
ally regrown their flight feathers on the 
“pulled” wing, were able to fly over the 
fence and returned in this manner. Others 
were returned through traps and escape 
gates, provided for this purpose. 

At all times the stocked birds were wild 
and rarely permitted attendants to get with- 
in close distance of them. In several in- 
stances the hens refused to return to the 
area, making their nests outside within vary- 
ing distances of the enclosures. One hen is 
known to have joined a wild flock and left 
the immediate vicinity permanently. 


Eggs Gathered for Incubation 


Sixty-six nests have been discovered with- 
in the areas at this writing, the first eggs 
making their appearance between Aprii first 
and April twenty-second. In each area, one 
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Photo by Seth Gordon 


with poultry netting. This picture shows the fence 
refuge in Mifflin County. 


or more hens had started to set prior to 
first discovery of their nests. These birds, in 
cases where the eggs were in progressing 
stages of incubation, were allowed to remain 
on the nests. 

To date, seven hundred and fifty-six eggs 
have been gathered from the seven areas and 
have been placed in incubators at the State 
Wild Turkey Farm. It is from birds raised 
from these eggs that improved stock for 
breeding at the State Farm will be provided. 
The surplus will be held for liberation in 
sections of the State best suited to them. 

After a sufficient number of eggs are 
gathered from the areas for incubation at 
the State Farm, the hens will be allowed to 
lay and hatch a second clutch of eggs. The 
birds will then be permitted to raise their 
broods, gradually working their way out of 
the areas and into the wild through escape 
gates provided for this purpose. It is hoped, 
through this system, to encourage the birds 
to go “on their own” and into the wild as 
early as is practically possible. 


Methods for Keeping Accurate Records 


Methods for keeping accurate records of 
this experiment have been carefully worked 
out. All eggs placed in incubators at the 
State Farm are marked with the number of 
each area from which they are gathered. 
Accurate records of fertility, hatchability 
and quality of chicks hatched, will thus be 
made available by areas. The quality of the 
wild turkeys in each section and county can 
also be better determined. 


In an effort to follow through with the 
growing turkeys, a system of toe punching 
has been worked out. Through several com- 
binations it will be possible to determine the 
exact area from which each young turkey 
has been hatched. For instance, one punch 
in the web of the right foot. can indicate 
that the bird was hatched from eggs taken 
on Area Number 1. One punch in each foot 
can indicate Area Number 2. Two punches 
in the right foot and one in the left can indi- 
cate Area Number 3, and so on. 


From the time three young turkeys are 
hatched at the farm until they reach the 





Photo by J. N. Morton 
Hens from wild turkey farm near feeding station in turkey en- 
closure in a game refuge in Bedford County. 


hardening pens awaiting liberation, they will 
be kept out of human contact as far as is 
practically possible. The hardening pens, 
which contain both woodland and clearings, 
are visited as infrequently as proper atten- 
tion will permit. In these pens, the birds are 
taught to “ground feed” during the later 
weeks instead of seeking their food in ordi- 
nary game farm hoppers. 


Loss and Damage Low 


Damage to area fences caused by deer has 
been considerably less than might reasonably 
have been expected. In only one area has 
any damage been caused whatever. In this 
case a frightened deer broke through the 
wire at the upper end of the enclosure and 
killed itself trying to escape from the lower 
end. This animal was very evidently fright- 
ened by dogs and charged blindly through 
a place where the strips of wire netting are 
pig-ringed together. The cost of repairing 
this damage was negligible. 

Losses of hen birds within the several en- 
closures have been practically nil. Only one 
bird is actually known to have been lost and 
this one was killed through self-inflicted in- 
jury. Capable management on the part of the 
several refuge keepers in charge of the areas 
has so far reduced the loss hazard from 
dogs and vermin, to a minimum. Exceptional 
care will be taken to see that this control is 
Maintained during the trying period when 
the hens will be rearing their young. 

Profiting from experience gained so far, 
and from valuable suggestions offered by 
State game propagators and refuge keepers 
in charge of the areas, construction of traps, 
flood and escape gates of improved design 
have already been accomplished or are under 
way. Several of these are shown in accom- 
panying sketches. 

Thus the propagation of Pennsylvania 
Wild Turkeys moves gradually closer to the 
desired goal. Most of the birds so produced 
will be stocked in the Commission’s system 
of turkey refuges. From what has been ac- 
complished thus far, the Keystone sportsmen 
may look forward to greatly increased and 
improved Wild Turkey flocks as each No- 
vember rolls around. 
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Wild grapes provide an excellent source of game food. The above illustration shows a rough grape arbor constructed 
on State Game Lands 103 by the W.P.A. 


A YEAR'S PROGRESS IN FOOD 
AND COVER DEVELOPMENT 


By JAMES N. MORTON 


YEAR ago the Board of Game Commissioners authorized 

conducting a much more intensive game food and cover de- 
velopment program on State Game Lands and Refuges than had 
been the practice in previous years. The aggregate area of game 
territory owned and under control of the Commission had reached 
considerably more than a half million acres, the many units being 
widely distributed throughout the State. The Commission decided, 
and logically so, that less money should thereafter be expended 
for the purchase of lands so that much more could be allotted for 
improving the environment for wildlife on existing holdings. 

An outline to be followed in this development program, as well 
as for other types of work, was immediately prepared and sent 
to field officers. With their whole-hearted cooperation, splendid 
results were achieved which will form a foundation for an ex- 
panding program in the future. Below is briefly outlined a sum- 
marization of the major accomplishments in this program attained 
during the past year, with the absolute minimum cost to the Game 
Commission because of assistance rendered by the CCC, WPA 
and NYA. 

During the planting season of 1936, approximately 350 acres, 
comprising innumerable plots on State Game Lands, were planted 
to various kinds of cereals, particularly in small game territory. 
This year arrangements have been made, and work is already 
under way, for much more of this food planting. Some of it will 
be done on a share basis by neighboring farmers, and it is hoped 
that a total of at least 500 acres will be reached this year. 

State College authorities are cooperating in working out a mix- 
ture or mixtures of seeds best adapted for game food-plot planting 
in Pennsylvania. Experimental plots of the mixtures will be planted 


at State College, and additional plots are being planted on ten 
different tracts of State Game Lands, as follows: No. 103 in Centre 
County, No. 56 in Bucks County, No. 65 in Fulton County, No. 83 
in York County, No. 35 in Susquehanna County, No. 97 in Bedford 
County, No. 117 in Washington County, No. 109 in Erie County, 
No. 95 in Butler County, and No. 105 in Armstrong County. 

The reason for distributing them over the State was to determine 
the results in just as widely scattered areas as possible. With the 
one or two good mixtures which are developed, it may be possible 
next winter to make arrangements with commercial seed houses 
to prepare mixtures for planting on State Game Lands, and for 
planting on privately-owned land provided interested sportsmen 
desire to obtain it. 

During the spring and summer of 1936, a total of 155,500 seed- 
lings, mostly evergreens for cover, were planted on State Game 
Lands and Refuges. These were all secured without cost from the 
Department of Forests and Waters. At that time the only source 
of supply of game food producing seedlings was by purchasing 
them, which is rather expensive. However, about 10,000 food pro- 
ducers were planted, of which about 5,000 were purchased from.a 
nursery maintained by the Department of Welfare at the Western 
Penitentiary in Centre County. 

This spring arrangements were made to procure 260,000 ever- 
greens for game cover, all of which have been planted. The plant- 
ing was in clumps or strips, and not in solid blocks as is ordinarily 
done for reforestation. In addition, there were a total of 104,650 
game food producing trees, shrubs and vines which were raised 
in the State Forest Nursery at Mont Alto and in the Game Com- 
mission’s Nursery at Beavertown, Snyder County, for planting on 
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various tracts ot State Game Lands. This material included bitter- 
sweet, Asiatic chestnut, Russian mulberry, Japanese rose, Japanese 
barberry, persimmon, buckthorn, etc. 

In order to provide game food producing seedlings for the spring 
of 1938, arrangements were made last fall with the National Youth 
Administration to collect seeds of various kinds. The success of 
this venture is apparent, since over 300 pounds of seeds were 
collected and cleaned by the N.Y.A. We are also indebted to the 
N.Y.A. for splendid work in connection with the care of seedlings 
in the Beavertown Nursery during the past summer and for assist- 
ance in seedling shipment this spring. 

Seeds collected by the N.Y.A. were stored at the Mont Alto 
Nursery and at the Beavertown Nursery, and most of them will 
be planted in those nurseries. Also some of the seed will be planted 
in a small nursery started by the Ganderstep Transient Camp, of 
the W.P.A., on State Game Lands No. 103 in Centre County, and 
small amounts in beds on several tracts of State Game Lands. The 
seeds collected by the N.Y.A. include frost grape, wild black 
cherry, bittersweet, flowering dogwood, persimmon and small 
quantities of a number of other species. 

In order to improve food conditions on forest areas, a great 
many release cuttings were made in the vicinity of blackberry 
briars, grapevines, hawthorns and other game food producing 
plants. This cutting included the removal of all competitive growth 
surrounding clumps of game food producers, permitting sunlight 
to enter and thereby stimulating the production of game food 
plants and the valuable fruit of these plants. Sprouts from hard- 
wood stumps also provides browse for deer and rabbits. Such work 
produces results similar to the planting of clumps of game food 
shrubs, berries and vines. A total of 823 acres of such release plot 
cuttings were made on 317 different plots scattered over the State 
on different blocks of State Game Lands. Most of this work was 
done by C.C.C. Camps and by W.P.A. labor. 


On State Game Lands in the northern part of the State, where 
there are areas containing considerable large timber, arrangements 
have been made to sell some of the timber from certain areas 
where improvements can be made in the deer food supply and 
grouse cover. Sales have already been arranged for on the fol- 
lowing blocks of State Game Lands, some of which included areas 
badly damaged by the ice storm during the spring of 1936: No. 
100 in Centre County, No. 59 in Potter County, No. 61 in McKean 
County, No. 30 in McKean County, No. 36 in Bradford County, 
No. 14 in Cameron County, No. 13 in Sullivan County, No. 12 in 
Bradford County, No. 78 in Clearfield County, No. 114 in Lycom- 
ing County, No. 93 in Clearfield County and No. 25 in Elk County. 

Such cutting opens up the crown canopy of the trees and en- 
courages the growth of sprout and ground vegetation essential 
as food and cover for wildlife. A timber sale agreement has been 





Removal of a few trees in scattered plots will encourage the growth of game food 
producing shrubs and vines. 
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Plots planted to game food near cover is essential. 
Refuge Keeper Orrie Smith planting grain on Game 
Lands No. 65, 


made with each individual, and most of the agreements provide 
for the cutting of chemical and paper wood. Arrangements are 
always made to leave standing the desirable game food producing 
trees, such as beech and wild cherry, and all food producing 
shrubs. Receipts for wood products from these sales between 
June 1, 1936 and April 15, 1937 reached approximately $750. How- 
ever, the value to wildlife is not alone in the dollars and cents 
received, but principally in environmental improvements to State 
Game Lands. 


During the past winter many thousands of apple trees were 
pruned, largely through the aid of the N.Y.A. Reports are not 
yet all in, but the number of apple trees pruned will be at least 
10,000. Such pruning increases the capacity of the tree to bear 
fruit. In addition to the pruning, a great many of the trees were 
released from suppression from other competitive growth. Pruned 
branches were piled near the trees to provide both food for deer 
and cover and food for rabbits. Practically all kinds of game food 
on either the fruit, buds or bark of the apple tree, which makes it 
one of the most desirable of all game food producers. 


A fairly large quantity of wild waterfowl foods was planted at 
the Pymatuning Wild Waterfowl Refuge during 1936. The C.C.C. 
Camp at the Pymatuning this year has agreed to furnish trucks 
for transportation of wild waterfowl foods from other lakes to 
the Pymatuning. Arrangements are also being made this year for 
planting some wild waterfowl foods at a small dam built by the 
C.C.C. on Game Lands No. 54 in Jefferson County, and another 

small dam built by the W.P.A. on State 

Game Lands No 56 in Bucks County. 

In addition to the above, a great many 
small food and cover development projects 
were and are now being conducted. These in- 
clude the collecting and transplanting on 
State Game Lands of a great many shrubs, 
where they are plentiful or where the owner 
wishes to dispose of them from privately- 
owned lands. This work has been carried on 
largely by C.C.C. Camps and W.P.A. labor. 
A great many thousands of grapevine cut- 
tings have been planted at various places. 
Over 20,000 of these grape cuttings were 
planted on State Game Lands No. 57 in Wy- 
oming County. The W.P.A., the N.Y.A., and 
the C.C.C. Camps all made other improve- 
ments, such as brush heaps, log shelters, 

, various kinds of feeding shelters, rough grape 
arbors, etc. On various tracts of game lands 
bittersweet, as well as grapevine cuttings, 
were planted around roughly constructed 
arbors. 

In connection with the new C.C.C. five- 
year program, game food and cover develop- 
ment plans, as well as for other improvement 
work, have been prepared for a large ma- 
jority of the blocks of State Game Lands. 
There is a possibility that approximately fifty 
C.C.C. Camps will be maintained in Penn- 

(Continued on page 29) 
































THE FUTURE of Our WATERFO 


Survey were engaged in despairing attempts to acquaint the 
public with the fact that the waterfowl were in acute danger and 
that some species were already on the verge of extinction these 
officers were regarded as being victims of chronic melancholia. 
Scores of letters were written to the Secretary of Agriculture, ad- 
vising him of the fact and urging him to silence the gloomy 
lunatics. Now all that has been changed. Now everyone admits 
that the waterfowl have declined tremendously, but perhaps even 
now only a few realize how close these birds were to irremediable 
disaster in those years between 1930 and 1934. Public agreement on 
the subject is as nearly unanimous as it ever is on any matter of 
national importance, and only a few individuals who live in or visit 
the great concentration areas remain skeptical as to the extent and 
seriousness of the decrease. There is even a curious reversal of 
opinion, or at least a tendency toward this state of affairs, and we 
who a few years ago were so pessimistic as to be almost unbear- 
able to our friends and associates are now inclined to nurse a faint 
but definite flicker of optimism amid the general gloom. I know 
that I must be careful not to seem too cheerful over the prospect 
as we see it now. It is very easy for an anxious parent to imagine 
that the first symptom of improvement in an ailing child constitutes 
an unconditional guarantee of complete recovery. We are apt to 
believe what we hope will be true. With respect to our invalid 
waterfowl resources we must keep constantly in mind the fact that 
our present gains, though positive, are slight and elementary. 

Three years ago we were low in ducks and low in spirits. Today 
we have a few more ducks and much more hope for their future, 
but in a very real sense the patient must be kept in a suitable 
environment, nourished with an abundance of food and water, and 
guarded against the shock of long open seasons and shooting 
abuses for many years to come. 

At the approach of the crisis I was one of the least eloquent 
but most earnest of those who went about, up and down the 
countryside, warning all who would listen of the disaster to come. 
Some of my experiences at that time were inspiring while others 
were filled with bitterness and disillusionment. I believe it may in- 
terest you to know my reasons for putting off now the deepest 
shade of mourning and looking with encouragement to the future. 
They are practical reasons, I assure you. 

Since 1915 the Biological Survey had been striving by every 
means at its limited command to arouse the American public to 
the realization that the maintenance of the migratory waterfowl] 
could never be insured by the regulation of shooting alone. Dr. E. 
W. Nelson was one of the first, I think, to point out that the 
preservation of waterfowl was a land utilization problem no less 
than it was a regulatory one. It is now understood by anyone who 
has given any thought at all to the business of wildlife manage- 
ment, that his formula, which for so many years found little en- 
thusiasm or ‘support, holds the basic philosophy governing the 
effort we must make. 

Expressed in simplest terms it is this: In order to have water- 
fowl we must have waterfowl marshes and with the marshes we 
must have waterfowl to occupy them. If we were able to perform 
the impossible and restore immediately and completely every foot 
of those original areas inhabited by the waterfowl before the com- 
ing of white men they would still be utterly useless if populated 
only by the ghosts of birds gone long ago to fill the gunner’s game 


Ose four or five years ago when members of the Biological 
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bags. It is equally obvious that we may silence the guns forever 
and yet be forced to watch our birds vanish to extinction if we 
make no effort to restore and preserve areas possessing the en- 
vironmental characteristics so vitally important to the waterfowl. 

Until 1933 very little was done to activate either part of the 
waterfowl program. With the passage of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act in 1918 some scanty funds were appropriated each year 
to employ a few officers to enforce shooting restrictions to which 
a large number of the gunners were indifferent or antagonistic. It 
was the common experience of the Survey to find itself assailed on 
one hand by gunners who protested the severity of the restrictions 
and, on the other hand and at the same time, by the ultra con- 
servationists who mistook weakness for cowardice and cursed the 
Survey for its apparent leniency. 

While this state of affairs continued, even less interest was being 
taken in the waterfowl sanctuary program, and the funds allotted 
for this essential use were really negligible. It was during these 
years of debate and constant conflict that the greater part of some 
15,000,000 to 20,000,000 acres of the finest duck breeding marshes 
in the United States were destroyed by drought and drainage, 
while, I suppose, some sardonic devil of frustration stood by and 
grinned to see how ably the real friends of wildlife managed to 
avoid any effective harmony of effort. 

In that darkest hour many informed and practical men were 
convinced that the waterfowl were doomed and that the least pain- 
ful way out of a condition long past all hope was to invoke a 
mercy death by taking off all shooting restrictions and turning the 
guns loose upon the dwindling remnants. 

And then, somewhat more vociferously than the first breath of 
spring, came the great change. Its prophet and high priest was 
Jay N. Darling and he was supported by a public enthusiasm which 
actually seemed to have crystallized over night. 

Money suddenly began to flow to extend and. strengthen the 
enforcement arm of the Survey and to help in the enforcement of 
restrictions more drastic than any that preceded them. Resentment 
and criticism of the restrictions while never completely withdrawn 
(nor will they ever be) receded materially as sportsmen all over 
the country roused to the necessity of building up, by hook or 
by crook, an adequate supply of birds for breeding purposes. The 
courts were also aroused and by the imposition of adequate penal- 
ties upon violators of the Treaty Act regulations changed at once 
the attitude of the public toward those individuals who had thought 
it clever and commendable to rob the resource that is a property 
ordained by Nature to be administered-in-trust by all the people 
of this continent. 

From various sources funds totaling about $20,000,000 were 
placed in the hands of the Survey with instructions to go ahead 
with the establishment of a waterfowl sanctuary system in accord- 
ance with the plan advocated by Dr. Nelson nearly twenty years 
before. Thanks to the work already done by the scientists and 
technicians of the Bureau we were able to begin the program im- 
mediately. 

The information gained by bird-migration and food-habits studies 
had been used to map a system of refuges so located that they 
would be of the greatest possible advantage to the birds and we 
were able to take up the tremendous task of land acquisition with- 
out delay. Since then in three short years the Survey has acquired 
by gift, purchase, Executive order, or otherwise, nearly 3,000,000 
acres of land suitable for the purposes of our migratory waterfowl. 

The program has been based on the theory that an adequate 
refuge area must exist in every important concentration region if 
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the system is to be effective. The great bulk of the shooting of 
migratory waterfowl is carried on in this country, and it is neces- 
sary therefore not only to restore and repopulate our duck breed- 
ing grounds, but also to provide sanctuary while the birds are in 
migration and on. their wintering grounds. 

The total breeding area included in the marsh-restoration projects 
that we are carrying on at the present time is about 1,000,000 
acres. This will produce many birds, but nevertheless the restora- 
tion of a million acres is not sufficient to bring back the days of 
long shooting seasons and large bags. If there are any who dream 
of the return of times when a gunner might legally shoot 25 or 
50 birds a day over a season of three months they are indulging 
in vain hopes. I do not believe that that time is ever going to re- 
turn. The best estimates concede that somewhere between fifteen 
and twenty million acres of the finest duck breeding marshes in 
the United States have been destroyed by drought and drainage. 
A large acreage in southern Canada has also been destroyed in the 
same way. We cannot hope to restore the conditions that existed 
when that whole territory was a great waterfowl nursery by the 
rehabilitation of 1,000,000 or 2,000,000 acres of marsh, although 
every acre restored will help us toward our objectives. 


One of the advantages of this marsh-restoration program is that 
once it is accomplished the marshes will go on producing birds 
indefinitely if breeding stock is preserved. In other words, the in- 
vestment that we are making and the efforts we are putting forth 
are not for today alone; the work will be productive many years 
from today, or for as long as these marshes remain. 


It is impossible for me to attempt a description of the work 
being done on all of the 217 wildlife refuges now under adminis- 
tration by the Survey, and perhaps a very brief account of the 
operations on a typical refuge will suffice to give you an idea of 
what is being accomplished with the entire program. 

The Souris Refuge in North Dakota is the one I have selected 
as furnishing an example of our restoration efforts. The two units 
of this refuge will total about 80,000 acres of duck-producing marsh. 
A series of eight dams has been thrown across the river valley, and 
the two units, the Upper and Lower Souris, together control nearly 
100 miles of the river bottom. 

Formerly this was one of the great duck nurseries of the United 
States, but drainage and agricultural operations gradually destroyed 
its productivity. On the Upper Souris we have built a huge storage 
dam which will control 110,000 acre feet of water. This water will 
be stored during the spring run-off and used for maintaining the 
water level on the marshes below during the summer months. Be- 
low the big unit are six miles of marsh which, when well supplied 
with water, will be one of the finest nesting grounds in North 
America. On the Lower Souris over an area of some 50,000 acres 
a series of dikes will spread the water out into the channels, 
sloughs, and pot holes connected by ditches and canals, so that a 
good circulation of water will be maintained and a maximum 
growth of food and cover plants for the migratory waterfowl ob- 
tained. 

This refuge may be even better as a duck nursery than it was 
under natural conditions. The dams are designed to flood the area 
only deep enough to leave many small islands for safe nesting sites. 
The waterfowl took advantage of these improvements at the earliesi 
opportunity. Less than thirty days after the water was first stored 
in one of the units on this area ducks were nesting there and many 
thousand pairs of ducks nested on this refuge the first year of its 
operation, although it was far from an ideal duck nesting ground at 
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that time. In order to bring these marshes to a high point of pro- 
ductivity in the shortest possible time, we gathered seeds and root- 
stocks of growths that will furnish food and cover and planted 
them before the units were flooded. In consequence, after only one 
year of existence this marsh is far along toward attaining a sta- 
bilized condition that will produce a maximum of food and cover 
for the birds. We look for the two Souris units to be of tremen- 
dous value. 

There are five major refuges in North Dakota alone and a total 
of 70 small easement refuges. On 52 of these, actual development 
work has been done or is under way, and 32 of them are practical- 
ly completed. Twenty more of these projects are well along to- 
ward completion, and work is being undertaken on the others as 
fast as time and money will permit. These easement refuges in- 
volve fhe use of privately owned lands, which the owners give 
us the right in perpetuity to flood, fence, and protect as migratory 
waterfowl refuges. The farmers in North Dakota are glad to grant 
these easements in return for the work we do in building the water 
control structures, which restore water to their dry lakes and 
marshes and furnish good watering places for their stock. The 
restoration of these areas should be of great help in tiding over 
drought conditions so prevalent in North Dakota in recent years. 
Many of these farmers take a great deal of pride in the work and 
have labored freely to help us. 

The easement program has restored 100,000 acres of breeding 
marsh in units that vary from 500 to 15,000 acres. We are hoping 
to extend the same system to other States, and it is now actually 
under way in South Dakota. If we can add another half million 
acres of these easement refuges to the great northern prairie nest- 
ing area it will be a marvelous supplement to the existing major 
refuge units that now comprise nearly three-quarters of a million 
acres of land. 

I wish it were possible for each of you to visit our refuge areas 
and see just what is being accomplished for waterfowl restoration. 
I think that if we could show the sportsmen of this nation the 
work being done, or even tell them individually about it, the great 
majority would favor the program, including all necessary shoot- 
ing restrictions, and would support it loyally. I believe they would 
see it as a really constructive effort, sound in theory and abso- 
lutely practicable in performance. This is the first time that any 
agency, Federal, State, or private, has ever had an opportunity to 
do anything constructive for the migratory waterfowl on a scale 
that is anywhere near adequate. 

We are proud of the work we have laid out, but we are not out 
of the woods yet. In order to develop this program to the mini- 
mum basis that will give us real assurance that the birds will be 
protected and a breeding stock preserved, we still need 73 areas 
that we have not yet started to purchase, and we need to finish 
several other purchases now under way. These 73 areas are scat- 
tered over the country in the major concentration points and on the 
principal breeding grounds. The funds given us for the purchase 
of land are exhausted and the possibility of continuing this pro- 
gram depends entirely upon obtaining additional money with which 
to buy land. It will take, roughly, $25,000,000 to buy the land and 
do the development work necessary to complete this minimum 
program that we consider essential. We do not think that is a 
great amount to invest in the future of the migratory waterfowl 
of this country. We are dealing with a resource capable of pro- 
ducing an annual return worth many times that sum. We know, 
too, that unless this constructive work can be continued we face 

(Continued on page 32) 
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T was cold. More than that—it was bitter cold! The shrieking 

wind drove hot needles through my cheeks and tore under my 
turned-down ear flaps and upturned coat collar. It pierced gloves, 
boots and hunting suit alike. I was cold! Near freezing, as | 
ploughed my way across the snow-covered, wind-swept field and 
finally reached the high stone wall. Over this wall and into a 
new world—a warm world without wind. 

Even now I can feel the joy of the other side of that stone wall. 
It was a little touch of paradise set in the midst of a desolate world. 
And I, it seemed, was the only Living th:ng abroad on this frozen 
day. With utter contentment | brushed away some of the snow 
and settled down in the shelter of the wall. Over head the wind 
howled and shrieked through the trees; in my sheltered spot the 
air barely moved. On the far side of the wall it was sub-zero 
weather; on my side, in the reflected heat of the sun, it seemed 
from 40 to 50 degrees warmer. As I snuggled down into a more 
comfortable position, I had a distinct feeling of kinship with old 
Mr. Redfox, whose favorite pastime I was now indulging in. 

Growing drowsy with the warmth which crept through me, my 
thoughts began to wander. Last night, when I had come to my 
Grandad’s, where was to be found my favorite of all favorite 
hunting covers, the weather had been ideal. But what a change 
when I awoke with the morning! I had been foolish to even start 
out. On the other hand, it would be a good chance to study con- 
ditions and see how the game actually did react to such weather. 
With that excuse I had braved the elements. Now, here I was, 
without having seen any sign of game, overjoyed to rest and warm 
up before heading for home. It wasn’t even noon, either! 

The noise of the wind was fading away. I could tell where the 
road lay a short distance ahead because now and then a sleigh 
went jingling past. All that I could see was the top of a whip. 
which seemed to cut through the white landscape like a periscope 
of a submarine. And at intervals a horse’s head bobbed into view 
as it was thrown high by the spirited animal This was real country 
as we farm-bred city folk love to remember it. The music of the 
sleigh bells acted as a lullaby as it grew fainter and fainter. 

A gteat quiet seemed to settle over the world. 

“Tinkle—tinkle-de-dingle-de-jing!e.” 

It began to dawn upon me that for some time these bells ha: 
been trying to force themselves into my consciousness. They wer: 
faint and different from any that | had ever heard—like ver) 
small, silver bells. 

’'S a pity you can’t give a tellow some attention!” said 
plaintive voice. 

I opened my eyes, closed and rubbed them, and then opened then 
again. It didn’t seem to bother me that it was a wonderfully clear, 
warm autumn day without a trace of snow. In fact, considering 
what I saw on a branch of the tree in front of me, I didn’t notice 
the day at all. 

“Tinkle-de-dingle-de-jingle.” 

“Isn’t that sweet music?” asked the voice again, as the squirrel 
on the branch twitched his tail. It seemed perfectly natural that 
it was the squirrel talking. What drew my attention were the 
bells which were around the outer fringe of his tail. Shining, sil- 
very little bells they were, with a most pleasing arrangement of 
tones. Every time the restless fellow twitched his tail, the bells 
seemed to twinkle with music. 


“WITH BELLS ON” 


By FRED EVERETT 
Sketches by the Author 





“IT have never heard such beautiful bells,” I answered. This 
pleased the squirrel so much that he twitched his tail until I 
teared tor the bells. | need not have worried,—they were growing 
on his tail, not just tied there. 

‘But where on earth did you get them?” I asked, filled with 
wonder. 

“T didn’t get them on earth,” he replied. 

“Neither did I,” 


“Nor me, neither,” said a third voice. 


said a bird-like voice. 


| looked down and there, at the foot of the tree, strutted a cock 
ruffed grouse. He was an ordinary grouse except that, around the 
outer edge of his dark, shining ruff, there grew some of the tiny 
bells. As he strutted, his head bobbed back and forth, and with 
each bob his bells blended their music with those of the squirrel 

The owner of the third voice hopped beside the bird. He was a 
plump cottontail rabbit, with just two little bells, one on each 
side of his nose. These bells were never silent because bunny’s 
nose is always moving. 

Now it began to dawn upon me that everything was not just 
as it should be. Those bells didn’t seem right, somehow. Of course, 
talking with the animals was perfectly okey. 

“Well, then, where did you get them?” | insisted. 

“If you must know, you wished them upon us—you and your 
friend Geo. F.!” they all three said in chorus. 

[ started to deny this when suddenly I remembered. I threw 
back my head to laugh. 

“Ha-ha-” Crack!—‘Haw-haw-haw!” 

It wasn’t my own laugh that woke me—it was the crack of my 
head against the stone wall as | threw it back to laugh and the 
“haw-haw” of a strange deep voice. I came to with a snap. For a 
few minutes the dazzle of the sunlight on the snow blinded me. 

l‘inally | was able to recognize the figure which was now sitting 
beside me. The lean, long, lanky farmer with the sharp features 
could be none other than my old friend “Uncle Jake,” as he was 
called. 

“How'd you get here and what are you laughing at?” I de- 
manded, meanwhile rubbing the back of my head. 

“Oh, I jest ambled up,” said Uncle Jake. “’N seein’ as t’ how 
yu was a set’n, I calc’lated tu set too. Nice’n warm hyer, aint ut? 
Makes a fellor sort o’ sleepy, don’t ut, after be’un out’n that culd 
wind? 

I confessed that | must have been asleep. Anyhow, I hadn't 
heard him come up. 

“Must ’a had a dream ’er sumpin, didn’t cha? Way yu ha-ha-ed 

ade it sort a peer like yu did!” 

“Oh, that’s it—it was a dream!” I mumbled and then | told it 
to Uncle Jake. 


“What cha mean, yu wisht ut on ’em? What did cha ’member 
“Gosh, Uncle Jake, the funny part of it is, what I remembered 
in that dream actually did take place right in these woods last 
week. Can you beat that! I guess I was thinking of that hunt 


when I fell asleep. Here it is—it’s too good to keep.” 
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Whereupon | told Uncle Jake the story of the hunt 
which I had had with Geo. F. the week before. This 
story is true in every detail. I have no hopes of ever 
understanding it. 

At the time I was living in my old home town of 
Binghamton, N. Y., where I had settled down to pur- 
sue my career as an artist. Among my friends there 
were but few who were hunters, and so, as a rule, I 
hunted alone. I preferred it that way in those days. 
My favorite trip was out to my Grandad’s at Ninevah 
Junction. When alone, I felt free to go any time, stay 
the night and hunt to my heart’s content. And then, 
back to Grandad and Grandmother—a hot supper and 
the old, reliable game of euchre in the evening. 


I had found a new friend, a real good sport, whom 
I called Geo. F. He hailed from a town in the Adi- 
rondacks where hunters should be born, not made. 
About the first question I asked him was, did he like 
to hunt? Did he! It was his meat and applesauce! I 
think at the time he put the emphasis on the wrong 
word. The joy of finding a real hunting companion 
overcame my sense of caution and I immediately 
proposed a trip. 


Long before dawn on that fateful day we were in 
his coupe, prepared for a full day’s hunt and the 
twenty-mile drive to the selected spot. Before day- 
light we were parked and ready. 


These covers abounded in three kinds of game; 
grouse, rabbits and squirrels. Our plans were made 
accordingly. First, that happiest of all ways of start- 
ing the day—a special place to sit down and enjoy 
the awakenings of the forest and its peoples as the 
day breaks. With the dawn would come the squirrels. 
After that—tramp, tramp all day, taking our time, 
resting here and there, flushing what game there was 
to be found. No dogs in those days. I had no place to 
keep one nor any desire for one when on such a 
hunt. The game was too varied. 


I placed ‘Geo. F. on my pet stump, one that had 
a tree so close to it that you could lean back in 
comfort. That was a mistake on my part. Fortunately 
I decided to stay within sight at another spot about 
twenty-five yards away. 


In about ten minutes the first twitterings of the 
awakening birds brought me to full attention. In the 
east appeared a faint flush of color which grew deep- 
er and lighter as the murmur in the forest increased. 
The two seemed in accord with each other—the life 
of the forest and the re-creation of the dawn. The 
massive silhouettes against the sky began to separate 
into trees and change from dark purples to mixed 
autumn colors. 


In the distance a dog barked. It was echoed by a 
crow. All about, the new day became filled with 
song, chatter and life. Those few minutes at daybreak 
with the people of Nature have a magical tonic all 
their own. It’s just great to be alive, and here! 


A chipmunk came out of his hole in the stump on 
which I was sitting, scampered over my foot and dis- 
appeared on business of his own. Close by, a grey 
squirrel barked over near Geo. F. I had forgotten him. 
[ wondered how the dawn had affected him. 


I took a look and nearly burst out laughing. Day- 
break had not affected him at all—he was sound 
asleep. Directly over his head sat the grey squirrel, 
barking at him. Another was going up the tree. The 
temptation was too much for me—I took quick aim 
on the squirrel overhead and pulled the trigger. 


With the report of my little 16-gauge, Geo. F. 
literally bounded off the stump and went sprawling. 
That was all that saved him from having the squirrel 
land squarely on him—it hit the stump instead. I 
tried to keep a straight face but failed. 


“Hey—what ’n H’s the big idea?” demanded Geo. 
F., fully awake now. “Trying to blow my head off?” 
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“Man, those squirrels certainly know their nuts. They were playing all over 
you. I thought I’d get one for you, seeing that you weren’t here.” 

“Go on—I wasn’t asleep,” denied Sir Wideawake. “I was just thinking. Be- 
sides, there weren’t any squirrels around here or I would have seen them.” 

“Yeah?” I came back at him—‘“Then what is that on the stump you just so 
gracefully deserted?” 

He looked. “Gosh” That was all he said. 

Well, just because a guy fell asleep didn’t mean he was no hunter. We started 
out for the day’s sport. Not long after, I saw the flick of a tail as it disappeared 


(Continued on page 30) 














p row, left to right: 
Blue Bird at nesting box. 
Least Flycatcher on nest. 


Robin feeding young. 


Wood Thrush at feeding station. 


Second row, left to right: 


Catbird at feeding station. 
Hairy Woodpecker. 


Wren at nest box. 


Bottom row, left to right: 


Hummingbird. 


Chickadee. 


Flicker at nesting cavity. 


Young Black-crowned Night Herons. 
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Spraying Blighted Chestnut Trees 


What Is the Chestnut Blight Disease? 

N 1904 the chestnut trees in the Zoological Park of New York 

City began to die from an unknown cause. At first bark insects 
were blamed, but soon the causal agent was determined to be a 
bark fungus of unknown origin. It was not until about 1913 that 
U. S. Department of Agriculture explorers found the home of this 
disease in China and Japan. Evidently the disease was imported on 
Chinese or Japanese chestnuts or chestnut plant material not steri- 
lized or fumigated properly, because the disease on these Asiatic 
chestnuts was not virulent enough in its native regions to attract 
the attention of foresters and chestnut growers. 


But once established on American chestnut, it proved to be a 
run-away disease with no effective control. In 1912-13 the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania established a “Chestnut Blight Commis- 
sion” and appropriated $250,000 to attempt to check the disease by 
locating early infected areas and then cutting and burning these 
infected trees. Responsible plant pathologists, noting the virulence 
of the disease, and the ease of spreading by two kinds of minute 
fungus spores, and the almost unbelievable numbers of spores 
produced, were skeptical of the Legislature’s wisdom in this large 
appropriation. The State Forestry Department was not involved 
in this method of attack, which proved a complete failure—noble 
as was the conception of the effort. 


The disease literally went flying down the east side of the Ap 
palachian Forests, which had a heavy percentage of chestnut. It 
has now also moved west of the mountains—moving against pre- 
vailing winds more slowly, and has reached the furthest scattered 
outposts of native chestnut in northwestern Ohio and Michigan. 


BLIGHT HARDY 
CHESTNUT POSSIBLE 
for RESTORATION of 


CHESTNUT STANDS 


By DR. E. A. ZIEGLER 


From the Forest "Service Letter" 


Estimate of the Loss 

On the Mont Alto State Forest of 23,000 acres in southern Penn- 
sylvania salvage of blighted chestnut was made possible very tard- 
ily by the establishment of a rotating utilization labor fund. Of the 
100,000 cords of mostly small sized second growth chestnut, about 
30,000 cords were salvaged from 1921 to 1928. The best trees were 
marketed as poles with a profit of about $9 per cord to the state. 
The bulk was too small for poles and ties or lumber. This was 
disposed of for apple barrel staves and nail keg staves, and the 
poorest for tannic extract wood. The 30,000 cords had a gross sale 
value of $200,000 from a forest property that cost the state 20 to 
25 years earlier $70,000. Had the method of financing the salvage 
operation been approved 5 years earlier, and had the present C.C.C. 
roads been in existence, the salvage could have been doubled. The 
timber loss based on salvage cordwood values was _ therefore 
$400,000 on this littl Mont Alto Forest alone. Based on mature 
timber values in prospect, the primary raw timber loss was much 
greater. 

Chestnut was a considerable forest component on 9 million of 
the state’s 13 million acres of forest area. An estimate of 50 million 
dollars loss to the state does not seem excessive. from the timber 
loss alone. This does not include the potential forest capital loss 
due to the fact that the forest increment has been permanently 
reduced because chestnut grew faster than the species replacing it. 


Game and Human Food 

Another large item of loss difficult to put in figures has been 
the loss in food for game. A good chestnut crop meant fat deer, 
wild turkeys, grouse, and squirrels. There is no substitute forest 
tree for chestnut in the production of game food either in quantity 
or palatability or nourishment. 

The writer, with several brothers, gathered many a bushel of 
chestnuts, either on the half share in fenced farm “chestnut or- 
chards,” or “on his own” in the unfenced forests of the state. After 
the first bushel or two were stored for family use, excess nuts were 
sold at the country store for from 3 to 5 cents a quart “in trade.” 
The merchant then shipped the nuts to the cities. 

Chestnuts are an important article of diet in southern Europe 
and parts of China and Japan. They will become so in Pennsyl- 
vania when we develop a blight resistant chestnut. 


Chestnut Restoration 
Periodically our newspapers print articles captioned “Chestnut 
Coming Back.” The wish is father to the thought. Here and there 
an isolated sprout has escaped prompt reinfection for three to six 
years—just long enough to bear one crop of scattered burs. Here 
and there a forest fire has swept the old chestnut stumps and the 
attached sprouts and with them wiped out all blight infection on 
the burned area. On such areas re-infection must come from the 
outside. When the burned area is rather large and is located on 
a high ridge or plateau, the re-infection from the side and lower 
ground takes place more slowly. The wiping out of 99 per cent of 
-he chestnut spore producing bark area has reduced the re-infec- 
‘ion speed. These facts explain the many reports that chestnut is 

(Continued on page 29) 
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SHALL WE HAVE CONSERVATION 


EDUCATION 


F one were to peruse the curriculum of the modern public 

school, with its unrivaled facilities and diversity of subject 
matter, he might possibly come to a conclusion that it meets 
every need of the pupil. Citizenship training is one of the highest 
aims of the public school and its efforts in this direction are highly 
commendable. It is highly important that pupils receive such train- 
ing as will fit them to accept the duties of responsible American 
citizenship. But are we actually acquainting the pupil with the 
problems of citizenship? 

I know of one problem, a momentous one, which is certainly 
not given due consideration in the education of our future citizens. 
That is the problem of conservation. The whole future of our 
country is at stake in its solution yet, to many of the pupils in 
our public schools today, conservation is but a meaningless, empty, 
abstract term. As with many of their elders it is something for 
somebody else to worry about. Public apathy, of course, is perhaps 
the greatest obstacle in conservation affairs. It will so remain until 
the people are enlightened. 

Conservation is not the responsibility of any particular group. It 
is the responsibility of every citizen in the land. It is your re- 
sponsibility—and mine. We have, as a people, too long assumed 
the inane attitude of “letting George do it” and as a result all too 
little has been accomplished. We have left the fate of our wildlife 
in the hands of those who hold a particular interest in wildlife, we 
have let the fishermen do all of the worrying about the purity of 
our streams, the farmer about the problems of soil erosion, the 
handful of forestry-minded folks about the future of America’s 
forests, and so on. 

The average. citizen little realizes that he has something at stake 
in these things, but he has—and plenty. The recent floods in our 
densely populated river valleys should serve to arouse us from our 
lethargy. They dumped the problem right on our doorsteps. But 
what of the dust storms that are ravaging America’s “bread basket”? 
What of the hundreds of millions of tons of farmland that are 
being carried away by the rivers of America each year? What 
about the vast areas of swamps and marshes which have been 
ruthlessly drained, thereby destroying the homes, the breeding and 
feeding grounds of millions of waterfowl? What about the streams 
that have been converted into biological deserts by the sinister 
agencies of pollution? Are these the problems of the farmer, the 
forester, and the sportsman alone? 

Unfortunately our schools have, as a rule, not accepted their 
fair share of responsibility in the training of conservation-minded 
citizens. Some of them dabble into it on special occasions such as 
Arbor Day. It is mentioned, at least, in some of the courses in 
general science and biology but too often it ends right there. Or- 
ganizations such as the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, and the 4 H 
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By W. C. GRIMM an 


Clubs are doing a real service in conservation education but they 
reach altogether too small a minority of our youth. The Civilian 
Conservation Corps has been the means of bringing the gospel of 
conservation to hundreds of thousands of young men who never 
would have known about it otherwise. 

We have a number of organizations devoted to the cause of con- 
servation who feel the need of education in this field, yet conserva- 
tion still remains very largely in that category of “knowledge 
never learned of schools.” The ultimate solution of this great 
problem rests to a very great extent with the youth of today. The 
average student will never be called upon to work a problem in 
algebra after the expiration of his school days. He may never have 
the occasion to address a person in any language other than Eng- 
lish, or to name the emperors of Ancient Rome, but he will have 
to face the problem of conserving our basic natural resources. 
Conservation, therefore, should be a part of the curriculum of 
every school in the land. 

We should strive to inculcate the principles of conservation in 
its broadest sense in the minds of youth. We must deal with the 
preservation and the restoration of nature and the out-of-doors as 
a whole. Practically all of the so-called problems of conservation 
are but variations of one great problem, that which concerns the 
land and water resources. Upon these depends the welfare of our 
wildlife. Upon them depends the welfare of our people and the 
destiny of our nation. . 


Erosion is a menace to America. It strikes viciously at the eco- 
nomic well-being of more than a hundred and twenty million 
people. It is manifested in the dust storms, the floods, and the 
abandonment of about one-hundred million acres of once-fertile 
farmland. Together the forces of wind and water sweep away some 
three billion tons of soil annually! Why? Simply because we have 
been working against Nature instead of with her. We have been 
guilty of deforesting the watersheds, guilty of destroying the soil- 
binding grasses, guilty of the wholesale drainage of the natural 
reservoirs which existed in the swamps and marshlands. No won- 
der Nature rebels. 


As tangible results of this desecration we have less wildlife be- 
cause there is less wildlife habitat that affords suitable food and 
cover; we have erosion and serious floods because this same cover 
protects the soil and retards the run-off of water; we have intensi- 
fied drought conditions because, in many instances, the level of the 
ground water has been lowered considerably by injudicial drainage. 
Nature operates in entirety and we can have no measurable amount 
of success unless we preserve or restore her in entirety. 

The ultimate success of the conservation movement depends 
upon the degree of public enthusiasm which can be aroused in its 


(Continued on page 28) 
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T was in March of the year 1866 that I had quite an experience 

with a live deer of medium size. There was about fourteen 
inches of snow, with quite a heavy crust. My father, my older 
brother and myself were standing on our porch one morning when 
over on the east hill beyond the Genesee fork of Pine Creek, in 
Pike Township, we saw the deer coming down the hill. It crossed 
the road and came to the creek, but did not seem to go up or 
down. 


I said to father, “I’ll take the gun and go over. Perhaps I can 
get him.” I started for the spot where we saw him go to the 
creek, which was at a riffle in quite a bend in the stream. 


The deer was back under the bank and I could only see his 
ears. The idea that I might catch him alive struck me, so I laid 
the gun down and crept up as quietly as I could and made a lunge 
for his ears. He must have heard me, for he went across the creek 
as if he was shot out of a gun. I called to my dog which had fol- 
lowed behind, as was his habit when I went out with the gun. 
“Catch him, Rover,” I said and he stopped him a few rods on the 
other side of the stream. I hurried down where the creek was 
frozen over and crossed. The deer held its ground and I grabbed 
his hind legs. I lost my grip suddenly, however, for he kicked me 
clear of any expense and landed me back six or eight feet. 


He then broke from the dog which stopped him again within 
a short distance. I thought I must be a little nervous so I froze 
onto those hind legs a second time, but to no avail. He kicked 
me farther than he did the first time and landed me back in an 
open spring hole that never freezes up. I grabbed my cap out of 
the water and crawled out, not a dry raveling on me. 


I determined to try the other end if I could get to him again. 
I walked along by the side of the critter and this time grabbed 
him by the ears. He didn’t seem to mind that hold so I chased the 
dog away and hollered to my brother, who arrived on the scene, 
to fetch me a rope. He did, and I fastened it securely to the deer’s 
neck and started for the barn. 


The deer would jump up and catch his hind feet behind the rope 
just as handy as you can put your thumbs behind your suspenders, 
and the hair was so stiff and brittle he shaved off a lot of it. After 
getting him to the barn he seemed to be quite contented, and be- 
fore one week was up he would come the length of the rope and 
eat oats from my hand. At the expiration of a month I let him in 
the barn yard with the sheep. 





He learned quickly and soon became very fond of the sheep. It 
was interesting to see him and the buck sheep come together at 
times. They were both conceited, but it did not take the sheep long 
to knock the conceit out of the barn yard buck. Sometimes |] 
would take him by the strap of the bell and say, “Dick, now let's 
jump a little.’ I would make a standing jump of seven or eight 
feet. He would clear ten feet with ease. Then I’d say, “Let’s make 
a running jump,” and I would run about one rod and jump ten 
or twelve feet. Dick would trot to about where I jumped and leap 
in the air, clearing sixteen or seventeen feet without any effort. 


Oh the deer is a very springy animal. I know of one jumping 
twenty-one feet. Robert Gibson was hunting on the hill back of 
our farm when he chased a deer past the house. It frightened the 
dog which was in a big hollow log—his improvised kennel—and 
he bounced out. That frightened the deer still more so that when 
he came to the bank of the creek, he cleared the snow-covered ice 
from the bank to the gravel bar on the other side. I took a long 
string and fastened it on the bank where the deer started from 
and jumped to the bar on the opposite side, and it was just twenty- 
one feet. If you have any lingering doubts in your mind regarding 
the spring in a deer’s hind legs, you catch a wild one by the 
gamel joints. It has been a good many long years since I tested 


it and it is quite fresh in my memory yet. 


I fed him wild food at first but when the hay was lowered to 


the breast girt, he would jump up and select his own feed. 


After I caught the deer I had always worn a gray sweater and 
would jump up on the hay and play with him. One morning | 
made a mistake and put on a red sweater and when I jumped up 
on the hay as usual I noticed he acted funny. He struck with his 
forefeet several times, then curled his head, and before I was 
aware of anything he landed his whole weight on my breast. | 
thought it funny, even if it didn’t feel funny. To try him again 1 
jumped up on the hay and he commenced the same performance. 
I did not want to be knocked across the barn floor again so slid 
off. I remembered hearing hunters say that deer do not like red 
so I went to the house and took off the red sweater and put on 
the gray one. He never paid any attention to that one, but when- 


ever I put on the red one, he would become radical. 


[ kept him until the following June and sold him to a Dr. Hall 
of Elmira, N. Y., for $20.00. 
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HE shooters of America seem to be extremely fortunate in 

the leadership they are enjoying from the group of men who 
now compose the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice. During the past several years the present Board has con- 
sistently indicated an eagerness to function in such a manner that 
the civilian shooters would derive the maximum possible benefits 
from the annual Congressional appropriations for rifle promotion. 
Of course this is what they are supposed to do—but almost every 
Government bureau is an example of the rapidity with which a 
group of officials can lose their initiative and become merely a 
mechanical interpreter of the rules originally set down for the 
administration of their office. The very character of a Govern- 
mental agency makes this the easiest and most natural path for an 
official to follow, for his efficiency is ordinarily measured by the 
absence of complaints and mistakes in his record. Under these 
conditions any public official who begins to cast about for addi- 
tional responsibilities which will call for additional labor on his 
own part is treading on extremely dangerous ground. This is 
equally true in the case of a group of officials who are called upon 
to serve in an Official capacity on rare occasions during the year. 


It is extremely gratifying to find that the members of the Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice realize the limita- 
tions of the regulations under which they function, and are ready 
and willing to go beyond their line of duty and to recommend to 
the Secretary of War that changes be made which will permit 
them to proceed along new lines in promoting the sport of marks- 
manship. 


The progressive spirit of the National Board has been evidenced 
in the improvements which have marked the National Matches in 
the two years since their reinstatement. 


Another example of its progressive spirit is contained in the most 
recent decision of the Board—a decision that may perhaps prove 
to have more far-reaching effects than any other change they have 
ever made in the conduct of the National Matches. They have 
recommended that changes be made to permit the use of Govern- 
ment funds to assist junior rifle clubs as well as senior groups. 


Under the present regulations it is possible to issue arms and 
ammunition to only 1600 senior clubs. There is now a rather 
lengthy list of senior clubs waiting for a place among the select 
1600, but most shooters do not realize that it is now impossible for 
junior clubs to receive Federal aid in their activities. It is not un- 
common to find men who are willing to devote many hours of 
their time to instructing the boys and girls of their communities 
in the safe and proper method of handling firearms but are handi- 
capped by a lack of funds with which to equip a range and keep 
the youngsters supplied with ammunition. 


This picture would be altered under the new changes which 
would authorize the issue of .22-caliber rifles and ammunition to 
organized junior groups which were under competent supervision 
by qualified adult instructors. The details of the plan have not yet 
been completed, but the thing is certain to complicate the opera- 
tion of the office of the Director of Civilian Marksmanship to a 
considerable extent. 


ILBUR M. CRAMER, Superintendent of the Training 

School, was host on May 15 to 20 to Donald M. Rochester, 
Superintendent of Michigan’s Training School. Mr. Rochester was 
sent to Pennsylvania by the Michigan Department of Conservation 
in order that he might observe the plan of operation of our in- 
stitution. His visit proved to be a very happy event at the school, 
and was mutually helpful. The interchange of ideas in game con- 
servation work is a wonderful thing, and Michigan is to be con- 
gratulated upon her splendid progress in these activities. 


Mr. Rochester reported the scheduling of a special course at 
their school from June 21 to 26, 1937, for thirty lady biology 
teachers from various colleges throughout Michigan, such course 
being sponsored by the Western State Teachers College and the 
Michigan Department of Conservation. They also plan a course 
during the coming summer for 4H Club members, this being the 
Second Annual 4-H Club Conservation Camp held in Michigan, 
sponsored by Michigan 4-H Club Department, Michigan Depart- 
ment of Conservation and the Federal Cartridge Corporation. 


On Wednesday evening May 19th, Mr. Rochester showed several 
reels of Michigan wildlife pictures to the boys of the Training 
School, and gave a talk on the conservation program in that State. 
This program was very interesting, and among other things 
showed the splendid fishing they have in many small streams and 
hundreds of lakes. He also told about the vast stretches of flat, 
sandy woods country they have in many sections, and the manner 
in which forest fires can be handled in such territory through the 
hurried sinking of wells, and the use of long lines of hose from 
those wells in the midst of the wooded areas. Mr. Rochester also 
told about their State Parks and the vast number of tourists who 
visit them each summer to enjoy the camping and recreational 
facilities. 


The uniforms worn by the Michigan Conservation Officers are 
similar to those worn by the Pennsylvania Game Protectors—the 
color being forestry green. The officers in the field are responsible 
to Divisional Supervisory Officers, who in turn are responsible to 
three Regional Supervisors for the entire State. The methods of 
legal procedure in Michigan are, of course, somewhat different 
from those in effect in Pennsylvania, although the Michigan Con- 


servation Officers are charged with the enforcement of the game, 
fish and forestry laws. 


Visits such as the one made by Mr. Rochester, and several rep- 
resentatives from the Conservation Commission of Indiana a few 
months ago, are productive of much good and bring Conservation 
Departments of the country closer together in this very important 
activity. Much success to Mr. Rochester and the work he is doing 
in Michigan. 
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Photo courtesy Harrisburg Telegraph 
Seventy-one young men from all parts of the State competed in Harrisburg on June 
10 for a chance to attend the Game Commission Training School for student officers. Of 
these, twenty-eight will be selected to form the class of 1937. The above photo shows 
some of the men hard at work on one of the examinations. 





Part of the group entering the Central High School where the examinations were held. 


FORESTERS ELECT CLEPPER 


The council of the Society of American 
l‘oresters has appointed Henry E. Clepper 
executive secretary of that body and man- 
aging editor of the Journal of Forestry. He 
took office May 17. 

A native of Pennsylvania, Mr. Clepper 
was graduated from the Pennsylvania State 
Forest Academy in 1921. He served as dis- 
trict forester of three Pennsylvania State 
Forest districts, as state leader of white pine 
blister rust control, as senior research for- 
ester of the Pennsylvania Forest Research 
Institute, and as assistant chief of the 
Bureau of Research and Information, Penn- 
sylvania Department of Forests and Waters. 
Recently he became associated with the 
United States Forest Service in the Division 
of Information and Education. 





SPECIAL GAME PERMITS 

The game law recently passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly and approved by Governor 
Earle, June 3, 1937 (Act No. 316), increased 
the minimum fee for special game permits 
from $1.00 to $5.00. The new fees, effective 
June 3, 1937, are as follows: 

Taxidermy permit, $25.00. 

Fur dealer’s permit, authorizing the holder 
thereof to purchase or receive and resell raw 
furs for commercial purposes, $10.00. 

Special employe’s permit, authorizing the 
holder to purchase or receive raw furs for 
the sole benefit of residents of Pennsylvania 
in possession of a $10.00 fur dealer’s per- 
mit, $5.00. Licensed fur dealers shall apply 
for such permits and not the employe. 

Non-resident fur dealer’s permit, $50.00, 
authorizing the holder thereof to purchase 
or receive and resell raw furs in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Ierret and fitch owner’s permit, $5.00 for 
each animal. 

Ferret and fitch breeder’s permit, $25.00. 

Regulated shooting grounds permit, $25.00 
for the first hundred acres and $5.00 for each 
additional one hundred acres or fraction 
thereof. 

Roadside menagerie permit, $5.00, author- 
izing the holder thereof to maintain a road- 
side menagerie for the purpose of exhibition 
or attracting trade. 

Collecting permit, $5.00. 

Game propagating permit, $5.00, authoriz- 
ing the holder to propagate game in cap- 
tivity for commercial purposes. 

Fur farming permit, $5.00, authorizing the 
holder to propagate fur-bearing animals for 
commercial purposes. 

Field trial permit, $5.00. 

Retriever trial permit, $10.00 for each day 
upon which a trial shall be conducted. 

Permits for fox hunting clubs, annual fee 
of $50.00. 

Further details concerning conditions 
under which permits may be issued may be 
secured from the Commission at Harris- 
burg, upon request. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


(Selected from Monthly Activity Reports of 
Salaried Field Officers, filed in April) 

John S. Dittmar, District Game Protector 
of Bedford County, in describing the effects 
of 54 inches of rain on April 25th and 26th, 
says: 

“On our lowlands along all our major 
streams, water covered these lands to the 
depth of, as high as 18 feet. Heavy currents 
swept through these lands, taking fresh soil, 
and making new channels both in the stream 
and fields. 

“The mountain springs were overflowing, 
thus rushing down to the lowlands. Many 
young and older rabbits perished, dead ones 
were seen in rubbish heaps, eggs were scat- 
tered everywhere. Small birds were flying 
pitifully over these waters to where once 
their nests were.” 

~ ” * 

“Observations of rabbits killed on the 
highways during the past month (April), 
show that nine out of every ten are bucks.” 

—Troy C. Burns. 
* * * 

“IT was a witness to a rather interesting 
episode of nature during the early part of 
this month. While stocking quail on April 7, 
1937, in Union Township, I had just released 
two quail and was letting the third one out. 
As it flew into a thicket on my lift I noticed 


a shartshinned hawk swoop out on some 
pines across the fence to my right; he 
skimmed the ground for fifty yards and 


struck the quail just released. I grabbed a 
gun and ran to the place where the hawk 
struck; seeing me, he flew, and I decided 
that he would return for the quarry if | 
secreted myself nearby. | waited for no less 
than a half hour, and as the hawk did not 
return decided to get the quail and take it 
along so the hawk would not get a taste and 
thus possibly save the others. I walked over 
to the bird and noticed it lay on its back 
trembling. I turned it over, and it flushed 
lustily, and flew away apparently unhurt. 
The point is, that the quail was so terrified 
at the hawk’s first attack that it lay para- 
lyzed for no less than a half hour.” 

—Thomas F. Bell. 

x ok x 
“Prevailed upon a number of farmers 
(where pheasant nests were located in un- 
plowed fields this month), to plow around 
said nests. In some instances the nests are 
along hard roads where the unplowed por- 
tion is bound to attract notice of other 
farmers, and it is believed that this unusual 
kind of farming will have the desired effect 
in making other intensely practical farmers 

more conservation-minded.” 
—John M. Haverstick. 

* * * 
“On April 15, 1937, while patroling * * * 
I observed an old she-bear with three cubs, 
one a distinct brown.” Philip S. Sloan. 





NEW OFFICES FOR REFUGES 
AND LANDS 


The Bureau of Refuges and Lands moved 
into new quarters on June 15. The new of- 
fices are located in a newly constructed 
building owned by the Payne-Shoemaker 
Company, and known as the State Street 
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Building. It is on the corner of Third and 
State Streets, Harrisburg. 

For the past five years, due to insufficient 
space in the South Office Building of the 
Capitol, certain units of the Bureau have 
been separated. The Division of Land Ac- 
quisition, including the title abstracting 
force and drafting room, have been occupy- 
ing rented quarters outside of the Capitol 
group of buildings. The Director of the 
Bureau and the Division of Management 
occupy quarters in the South Office Build- 
ing, along with the major portion of the 
department. 

The rented quarters recently occupied by 
the Division of Land Acquisition were re- 
cently taken over by another State depart- 
ment, and new quarters had to be found. It 
was finally decided to rent sufficient space 
in the State Street Building to take care of 
the entire bureau. 

The name of the bureau should be given 
on all communications which it will handle 
to facilitate delivery to the new quarters. 


HONOR ROLL 


(Continued from Back Cover) 





Hiram K, and Miriam Gerhart...... 150.0 ” 
Harry M. and Katie G. Bergey.... 57.0 ° 
SOM: B. AICO ai csiscciscccsissccesccs 005s. 240 ” 
Zemo F. and Sallie B. Barndt and 

Robert S. and Mabel G. Barndt 103.0 ” 
Richard and Elizabeth Winston.... 48.0 ”~” 
John and Anna Krastin.................. 32.0 ” 
L. F. and Esther E. Musselman.... a. 
N. F. and Lizzie K. Rittenhouse.. 58.0 ” 
John R. and Lillian M. Heath...... 18 ” 
Wilson H. and Lizzie N. Kratz.... ta «* 
Melvin S. and Maggie S. Moyer.. 720 °” 
Abram M. and Matilda Mininger.. 38.0 ° 
W. C. and Sevilla Heany.................. 700 ” 
Charles Z. Godshall.......................0066 45 ” 
Nick and Rose Ford......................... 90.0 ° 
Abram A. and Katie L. Moyer........ 55.0 ” 
William D. and Ida Roth................ 23.0 ” 
Willis A. and Emma M. Derstine 43.0 ” 
Paul and Ella M. Rosenberger...... 50.0 ” 

1,811.0 acres 


16 Refuge Units Total 113.5 Acres 
31 Safety Zones Total 625 Acres 
Open to Hunting Total 1072.5 Acres 
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BOUNTY CLAIMS 


During May 529 bounty claims amounting 
to $1,361.00 were received and paid for by 
the Bureau of Predatory Animals. The 
claims included 1 wildcat, 113 gray foxes, 
and 894 weasels. Last May $2,293.00 was 
paid on 951 claims. 





TWO VETERANS RETIRE 


Two old warriors retired from active 
service on May 31—Game Protector Samuel 
H. Price, Shade Gap, Huntingdon County, 
and Refuge Keeper W. J. Bailer, Goldsboro, 
Lackawanna County. 

Price entered the service September 15, 
1919; Officer Bailer on November 8, 1917. 
Both of the men were seasoned veterans of 
forest, field and stream, well schooled in all 
the Commission’s activities. Highly respect- 
ed by the sportsmen and their brother of- 
ficers, they leave the service as outstanding 
examples of courage, loyalty and efficiency. 
We wish them God-speed in whatever lies 
before them in the future. 





FINED FOR HAVING DEER 


Two brothers, Frank and Foster Hepner, 
who live near Cocalamus in Juniata County, 
were fined $100 and costs by J. Clarence 
Hower, Mifflintown, Justice of the Peace. 
Herman W. Fisher, Game Protector, re- 
ported a doe deer shot near the Hepner 
home and the brothers admitted helping to 
butcher it. 


The Department welcomes the return of 
Cortland Freeburn, formerly affiliated with 
the Bureau of Refuges and Lands. Cortland 
left the service in May, 1935, to assume ad- 
ministrative duties for the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration in Maryland, Connecticut, New 
York and Rhode Island. He will again 
serve in the Bureau of Refuges and Lands. 





Frank Buck, famous animal dealer, supervises the unloading of Chukar Par- 
tridges shipped to the Commission from Indo-China. 
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THE LAND PURCHASE PROGRAM 
By W. GARD. CONKLIN 


Since last reported in the February, 1937 
issue of the GAME NEWS twenty-six (26) 
tracts of State Game Lands totalling 15,- 
609.9 acres were conveyed to the Common- 


wealth for use of the Game Commission. 
The aggregate area of State Game Lands at 
this time is 548,342.47 acres. The twenty- 
six tracts conveyed since February are here 
listed: 


STATE 

COUNTY TOWNSHIP GRANTOR ACREAGE bre oo 

i : NUMBER 
Monroe Coolbaugh Catherine Rauscher 793.1 127 
Fayette Wharton W. A. White, et ux 51.6 51 
Fayette Wharton Citizens Title & Trust Co. 484.8 51 
— _— Te R. C. McNitt, et ux 759.2 88 
Juniata Tuscarora C. W. Simonton, et ux 190.3 R88 
Perry Saville Howard Scholl 66.9 88 
Juniata Spruce Hill R. C. MeNitt, et ux 1,412.9 88 

Turbett 
Bedford Monroe Everett-Saxton Co. 454.0 Q7 
Bedford Snake Spring A. B. Egolf, et ux 55.9 97 
Fulton Union S. Edward McKee, et ux 402.7 128 
Fulton Union L. F. Stahle, et al 174.9 128 
Fulton Bethel J. E. Goodman 84.0 128 
Fulton Union-Bethel J. C. Palmer 51.6 128 
Fulton Brush Creek William Moss, et ux 108.1 128 
Fulton Union 
Fulton Bethel Edward Divelbiss, et ux 55.3 128 
Fulton Bethel Sadie A. Mellott, widow 345.3 128 
Fulton Union Myers Rockwell, et ux, et al 104.9 128 
Fulton Licking Creek Frances Deshong Mellott 84.4 53 
Fulton — a Wishart Deshong, et ux 103.7 53 
Westmoreland Ligonier Anna B. Walker 424.2 4? 
Lycoming Pine George A. Singer 196.0 75 
Carbon Kidder Charles Wernet 1,244.5 129 

Penn Forest 
Huntingdon Union & Shirley Harbinson-Walker Ref. Co. 2,768.3 7] 
Carbon Kidder Elmer Getz 116.1 40 
Luzerne Ross & Lake Arthur L,. Stull, et al 5,077.2 57 


The following tracts were approved for 
purchase at recent meetings of the Board 
and will be conveyed to the Commonwealth 
as rapidly as boundary line surveys can be 


completed and title examinations made to 
determine whether satisfactory titles are ob- 
tainable: 


COUNTY TOWNSHIP OFFERED BY ACREAGE 
Blair Woodbury First Nat’l Bank of Williamsburg 3,229.0 
Adj. S.G.L. Boro. of Williamsburg 105.0 
No. 118 on B § Willj "tid “ 
Tussey Mt. oro. oO illiamsburg 126.0 
Mrs. Juniata S. Tinkham 75.0 
3,535.0 
Blair Frankstown Altoona Properties, Inc. 3,064 
Lancaster Colerain Marvin S. Evans 100.0 
Lycoming Plunketts Creek R. W. Thomas (formerly Frank L. Entz) 668.0 
Fayette Georges James P. Carothers Heirs 982.0 
Piedmont Coal Co. 
Somerset Turkeyfoot C. L. Shaver 565.0 
Clarion Ashland Heirs of W. S. Boocks 125.0 
Lawrence Big Beaver Katherine E. Vance 90.0 
Katherine E. Vance 50.0 
Samuel Shurlock 50.0 
Samuel Shurlock 2.0 
Mike Klutt 85.0 
277 0) 


Developing better food and cover condi- 
tions on the large acreage of Game Lands 
and Refuges now owned or under control of 
the Commission necessitates the expend- 
iture of large sums of money annually. Con- 
sequently, funds for the purchase of lands 
become smaller year by year, resulting in a 
decided curtailment of the land purchase 
program. The general policy now being ob- 
served is to purchase tracts under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 


1. Those essential to properly fill out 
present holdings. 

2. To enlarge a few small blocks of State 
Game Lands acquired during the past 
few years in order to provide sufficient 
acreage for refuge and public hunting 
purposes. 

3. To purchase suitable areas in the more 
populous counties where tracts large 
enough to serve the desired purpose 
become available at reasonable prices 


JULY 


RELEASE CUTTING BENEFITS DEER 
The Game Commission’s efforts to provide 
more abundant food for game on State 
Game Lands are already producing success- 
ful results as evidenced by an observation 
of Game Refuge Keeper John A. Hopkins, 
located in Warren County. An extract from 
a recent report by Mr. Hopkins follows: 

“During my patrol work this spring, 
I found seven dead deer. None of these 
were in the localities where corn stalks 
were put out, or where release cuttings 
were made. The deer in the latter sec- 
tions are in good condition, which goes 
to show that every little bit added to 
what they had, did a lot of good.” 

John A. Hopkins, of Warren County, in 
a recent report to the Bureau of Refuges 
and Lands tells of an interesting observa- 
tion of his in which an owl, hawks, and 
crows played their respective parts in a 
rather dramatic episode. His observation is 
reported as follows: 

While in the Farnsworth Section of 
State Game Lands No. 29, Warren 
County, I heard a commotion ahead of 
me, and upon investigating found two 
red-shouldered hawks and a flock of 
crows after a horned owl. All interest of 
the hawks and crows seemed to be cen- 
tered on the owl. The crows, however, 
finally turned on one of the hawks, but 
to my surprise, the hawk caught a crow 
and flew away with it. This is the sec- 
ond time I have seen a hawk kill a 
crow. I shot the horned owl which was 
a very large one. 





The following is a comparison of the spe- 
cial game licenses issued from June 1, 1935 
to May 31, 1936 and from June 1, 1936 to 
May 31, 1937: 


Kind of License 1935-36 1936-37 
fe | re 229 207 
Ferret Owner’s ........:c000000 74 47 
Ferret Breeder’s ............... 1 3 
Propagating .......cccccceesecesseee 383 321 
Gr | ln 16 26 
Fur Dealer’s ($5.00).......... 202 240 
Fur Dealer’s ($10.00)........ 290 318 
Fur Dealer’s ($50.00)........ 15 26 
Fur Farming....................00 49 58 
ot Bes or 23 30 
Roadside Menagerie........... 0... 52 


(There were 97 new $5.00 Fur Dealers, 38 
new $10.00 Fur Dealers and 13 new $50.00 
Fur Dealers during the year 1936-37.) 
Amount of money received from spe- 

cial licenses during year 1935-36......$11,106. 
Amount of money received from spe- 

cial licenses during year 1936-37......$11,805. 


NEW BOOKS 


“Deep-River Jim’s Wilderness Trail Book,” 
published by the Open Road Publishing 
Company, 729 Boylston Street, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, is a very interesting handbook 
of the outdoors which all nature lovers 
should find useful. The price is fifty cents. 





ADVENTURES IN BIRD PROTEC- 
TION: An Autobiography. By Dr. 
Thomas Gilbert Pearson. Published by 
D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York, $3.50 a copy. 


LY 
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PENNSYLVANIA LEADS 


By JOHN G. MOCK 
“All Outdoors” Editor, Pittsburgh Press 


Every now and then there comes to atten- 
tion some little incident or bit of news which 
makes us realize how lucky we here in Penn- 
sylvania really are, and how little we appre- 
ciate the time, thought and efforts expended 
by the members of sportsmen’s bodies and 
Fish and Game Commissions, in behalf of 
the sportsmen . . . and how lucky it is for 
some Commissions that they don’t have an 
organization like the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen’s Clubs hanging on their 
necks. . . . Consider California, for a mo- 
ment. 

“Some people may not know it and few 
believe it,” reads an editorial in the Pacific 
Sportsman, but California has the most ex- 
pensive set of predatory animals known to 
science, or anywhere, for that matter. In 18 
months the Fish and Game Commission has 
spent approximately $70,000 to capture and 
kill 1500 predators which are pursuing and 
eating the state’s wildlife. This is at the rate 
of $46.70 each.” 


Even House Cats 


“What kind of animals are these,” asks 
the reader, “elephants, tigers or grizzly 
bears?” 

“Only coyotes and wild cats, with a few 
cougar or mountain lions added to tone up 
the picture. Skunks come next, these odori- 
ferous children of the wilds, 90 of them. 
Likewise, coons, little brothers of the bear, 
40 of them. Last but not least, house cats, 
gone wild, to the tune of 28. Toms and Mol- 
lies that once graced a hearth stone, but 
suffered a fall from grace and reverted to 
the habits of their ancestors.” 

“For each of these California paid $46.70.” 

“Sportsmen and sportswomen of California 
who put up the money to maintain the Fish 
and Game. Commission will doubtless raise 
their eyebrows when they learn of the Com- 
mission’s idea of predatory control. They will 
probably ask if the only way to control pre- 
dators is to spend $46.70 to kill a skunk or 
a wild cat, but this is the program recently 
launched by the officials who are supposed 
to administer the enormous fund which year- 
ly pours into the coffers of the fish and game 
moguls.” 


This State Is Model 


“Perhaps some day the picture may change 
and California will follow the lead of Penn- 
sylvania (take a bow, gentlemen) which last 
year killed 87,000 predators at a cost of 
$1.33 each. Perhaps the sportsmen of Cali- 
fornia will tire of the present hit and miss 


The tractor opposite is part of the new farm- 

ing equipment now being used in strip plant- 

ing the Pymatuning Refuge in Crawford 
County and other areas in Erie County. 


System which characterizes the administra- 
tion of fish and game in this state and de- 
mand a change. Oh! Lord, let it be soon!” 

Away over on the other side of the conti- 
nent the progressive and constructive poli- 
cies of Pennsylvania are held up as a shining 
example of what may be done and is being 
done. 

Of interest is the mention of the payment 
of bounties on tom cats and their lady 
friends, skunks and—think of it—raccoons. 
Were the skunk and raccoon taken in Penn- 
sylvania included, the average return of $1.33 
would be brought down considerably. And 
with the roaming and marauding house cats 
eliminated included the average would prob- 
ably, amount to something like 2!4 cents, 
which wouldn’t be a poor comparison with 
California’s $47.60. But, even $1.33 in Penn- 
sylvania, as against the figure of California, 
is something that Keystone State sportsmen 
may well be proud of. 


Deserves Compliments 


Sometime, when the opportunity presents 
itself, and this is quite often in the ordinary 
everyday routine of the average sportsman, 
take time out long enough to write your 
Commissions at Harrisburg and give them 
a vote of thanks or at least, a word of cheer. 

We have yet to visit the office of either 
the Game Commission or the Fish Commis- 
sion that we haven’t found the desks of Seth 
Gordon or H. R. Stackhouse piled high with 
letters from grouches and game and fish 
hogs, raising or trying to raise, the roof off 
the capitol, simply because the rabbit limit 
was reduced to four a day or the size limit 
of bass increased one inch. 

Take time out to drop these fellows a few 
lines and tell them how you appreciate all 
they are trying to do for you. You'll get a 
real pleasure from an act of this kind—more 
than you'll believe. Try it, and note if our 
little claim doesn’t bear the truth. Not all 
of the sportsmen are “knockers,” there are 
still a few “boosters” in the ranks, but there’s 
little indication of it. The proof of it lies 
within your box of stationery and pen and 
ink . . . use it. 
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STATE PUBLICATIONS 


Pennsylvanians should know more about 
their native State, more about its natural 
resources, its industries, minerals, its gov- 
ernment. While the State departments and 
bureaus have made it possible for citizens 
to obtain the desired information with 
scarcely any trouble or expense, it is real- 
ized that most people are not aware of the 
fact, and that is why the demand is so lim- 
ited for the more than five hundred books, 
pamphlets and reports on the shelves at the 
Bureau of Publications building in Harris- 
burg. 


How many people know that whereas a 
hundred years ago four-fifths of the work- 
ing people of Pennsylvania were’ engaged 
in agriculture, today only 6.7% are so en- 
gaged. This is one of the significant facts 
brought out in the Eighth Industrial Direc- 
tory of Pennsylvania. This comprehensive 
publication shows Pennsylvania’s growth in 
industry, enumerates the number of people 
engaged in every field, gives names of in- 
dustrial firms, with numbers of employes, 
in every town, city and county. 


The Pennsylvania Manual is another book 
that should be in every library in the State; 
probably no other book tells so much about 
the history of the Commonwealth, with 
names of State, county, city and town offi- 
cials, legislators, judges, congressmen and 
State employes. 


There are books on almost every conceiv- 
able subject—geologic surveys, mineral re- 
sources, groundwater maps, insect pests, 
food standards, poisonous plants, common 
fishes, game refuges, vital statistics, tour- 
ists maps, caves in Pennsylvania, earnings 
of men and women in industry, children in 
industry, appropriation acts, mining laws, 
bulletins on every phase of education, child 
nutrition, and scores of other informative 
publications. A list of these State publica- 
tions may be obtained by simply sending a 
postcard to the Bureau of Publications, in 
Harrisburg. 


Mr. Barton Sharp, Lititz, ornithologist, 
succeeded in banding four Upland Plover— 
a rare and difficult act. 
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Bobby Phillips, grandson of a former presi- 


dent of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 

sion, playing with a pair of cubs that in 

the near future will reside at the High- 
land Park Zoo, Pittsburgh. 


Ira N. Gabrielson, chief of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, has announced that the 
migratory bird conservation commission has 
purchased 5,100 acres of additional land for 
the Seney Wildfowl refuge near Germfask 
in the upper peninsula of Michigan. 


A wildlife census taken on the National 
Forest in 1936 shows a decrease in the num- 
ber of Grizzly bears. The 1936 census lists 
5,270 bears in the National forest of which 
4,500 are in Alaska. The 1935 census showed 
5,593 grizzlies, 4,900 in Alaska. 


The great swampland wilderness of the 
Okefenokee, in southern Georgia is being 
purchased by the Biological Survey to be 
set aside as one of the most unusual wildlife 
sanctuaries in the country. 

Here in this primitive vastness all forms 
of wildlife will be protected. No hunting or 
trapping will be permitted at all and regu- 
lated fishing will be allowed only in certain 
sections. Of the 479,450 acres in the ultimate 
boundary the Biological Survey has already 
purchased 293,825. 

This swamp being a splendid haven for 
widely diversified species of animal life is 
a paradise for naturalists possessing the 
ability to penetrate its tangled depths. 





From Ivan Eckler of Tower City comes 
an account of a rescue. It seems that early 
in April Mr. Eckler and Mr. Nunemacher 
discovered a fair size beaver trapped in an 
abandoned test hole near an old coal mine. 
Apparently the beaver had fallen into this 
pit and all the digging he was doing wasn’t 
getting him very far. Perhaps the beaver 
might have made a better showing at this 
digging if one front paw had not been left 
n somebody’s trap during the past season. 

The rescue was accomplished by placing 
six poles side by side on about a forty de- 
gree angle, thus forming a runway for the 
beaver out of this 15 foot hole. Sometime 
during the night the beaver made his way up 
the incline and went on about his business. 


The Izaak Walton League of South 
Dakota is sponsoring a measure which 
would exempt from taxation all lands, 


whether public or privately owned, devoted 
to the use of impounding, storing and con- 
serving water; a worthy measure and one 
which will further the cause of water con- 
servation and discourage unwise drainage. 





From H. J. Updegraft comes an unusual 
story of fox trapping. It seems that Henry 
Flagley of Clarion in going over his trap 
and snare line, came upon a fox caught in 
a snare. Mr. Flagley tried to-shoot the fox 
with a revolver, but it broke the snare and 
ran. Releasing his dog, Mr. Flagley ran the 
fox until after dark without success. Two 
weeks later the fox showed up on the farm 
of a Mr. Myers eight miles from Flagley’s. 
Coming up on the porch the fox sat down in 
the fashion of a dog. Mr. Myers was able 
to approach it and pick it up. On examina- 
tion he found a snare bearing the name of 
Henry Flagley. At present Mr. Myers still 
has the fox in a pen. 





Propagation of birds through free distri- 
bution of bird food seed to be planted on 
farm lands is being fostered by the State 
Game and Fish Commission of Mississippi 
and the seed has already been distributed 
to the wardens from the various farmers in 
their districts cooperating, and signing up 
to plant the seed. 

The seed distributed consisted of 19 dif- 
ferent varieties known to be favorite foods 
of quail and other birds. These 19 varieties 
were: Comomn Lespedza, Koba Lespedeza, 


Tenn. 76 Lespedeza, Sericea Lespedeza, 
Korean Lespedeza, Mamloxi Soy Bean, 
Mamreda Soy Bean, Lareda Soy Bean, 


Buckwheat, Red Top or Herds Grass, Tall 
Giant Benne, Egyptian Wheat, Fetereta, 
Sesbania, Sudan Grass, Giant Florida Beg- 
garweed, German Millett, Six Weeks Peas, 
Mixed Iron and Barbham Peas. Full direc- 
tions for planting sent with 


were each 


package. 


Appointment of five game management 
agents to start work at once on game man- 
agement and propagation programs in differ- 
ent parts of the State of Ohio were recently 
announced by Conservation Commissioner 
L. Wooddell, of that State. 

These men are all graduates of game man- 
agement schools held last summer under the 
direction of the Conservation Division. 





Several pertinent changes in Ohio’s hunt- 
ing regulations for the year beginning Sep- 
tember 1, 1937, were announced today by 
the Conservation Council, following an open 
hearing held May 25. Changes include a 
daily bag limit of two a day on raccoon, the 
advance of the squirrel season’s opening and 
closing dates, the prohibiting of running of 
all hounds for 15 days previous to the open- 
ing of the hunting season on November 15, 
banning of snares and deadfall in trapping, 
and regulation of the use of steel traps. 

The new laws will become effective Sep- 
tember 1, under powers granted to the Con- 
servation Council by recent legislative ac- 
tion. They will remain in force until Sep- 
tember 1, 1938. 


C.C.C. workers have planted a billion trees 
and constructed over 82,000 miles of truck 
trails and minor roads. 


Got quite a letter from F. W. Fisher of 
Paradise, Pa., in which he described his 
experiences in “game management” in a 5- 
acre tract at his home. Beginning with an 
overgrown nursery he developed it into quite 
a refuge for game and non-game wildlife. 

In fact he was offering rabbits such ideal 
cover they soon multiplied to the point of 
becoming a nuisance. Mr. Fisher goes on to 
class weasels, housecats and the automobile 
as the only real vermin. 


There are no less than 48 species of birds 
in this country that will nest in bird houses. 


If you wish to cork your gun barrel when 
you put it away, why not tie a tag on the 
gun to remind you to take it out before 
shooting the gun? Many a good gun barrel is 
ruined every year because of a plug that has 
worked down out of sight. 


In Nevada hunters are asking for an 
open season for sixty days with shooting 
on Wednesdays and Sundays, only. 





From Broadus, Montana, comes an inter- 
esting item on strategy or something—Two 
ranchers saw a coyote being chased by three 
crows. By swooping in turns the crows kept 
the coyote running in circles. After about 
30 minutes the coyote fell exhausted and the 
birds tore him to shreds. 
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LOST 


A setter with black ear with white mark 
on forehead. Body mostly white with light 
ticks. Dog had collar with 1935 tag and be- 
longs to Mr. Vellott, 1520 Rosewood Place, 
Williamsport. Anyone knowing the where- 
abouts of this dog should notify the owner 
at once. 


Mr. H. L. Buchanan, President of the 
Venango County Rod and Gun Club ex- 
tends an invitation to all sportsmen to at- 
tend their annual field day, September 11, 
1937. This is to be held on Highway Route 
No. 8 south of Franklin. 





At the fourth annual meeting of the Lititz 
Sportsman’s Association their Game Com- 
mittee reported the following as their yearly 
accomplishments. 

Released 204 full-grown cock pheasants 
and 539 young hens. Under its supervision 
648 pheasant eggs were hatched. Liberated 
442 rabbits of which 35 were raised in local 
breeding pens. Liberated 34 quail besides 
trapping and holding over the winter 76 pairs 
of quail. In addition the committee was re- 
sponsible for building 132 game shelters and 
feeding stations and the distribution of 1300 
lbs. of feed. 

The Lititz Association should be highly 
commended on the record of their Game 
Committee. 


C. C. Robbins, Governor of the U. S. Rifle 
Association, awarded prizes to the Central 
Pennsylvania Rifle Club team. The boys on 
this team placed second in the Class A senior 
Division, competing with teams from 108 
cities. 





At a recent meeting of the Unami Fish 
and Game Protective Assn., the chairman 
reported 5000 seedling trees were obtained 
and planted in the South Mountain district 
by the Association assisted by the Emaus 
Boy Scout Troop. 


Despite stormy weather a large group of 
people turned out to see the Venango Grouse 
trials at Fryberg, Clarion County. 

Forty-two dogs were entered in the three 
stakes. The winner in the puppy stakes was 
3uddy McPherson, owned by Capt. Clem- 
mer of Virginia and handled by Harry Prall 
of Franklin. Leading the Junior All Age was 
Nan Potter, owned by Sam Light, Punxsu- 
tawney and handled by Eugene Galloway, of 
Wesley, Pa. 

The open All Age was won by Danger 
Ghost owned by Dr. William Cave of Pitts- 
burgh and handled by George Weiss of 
Verona, Pa. 

Judging the first two events was Dr. L. A. 
Wygant of New Castle, Pa, and Herbert 
Cahoon, of Ben Avon, Pa. Dr. Wygant and 
Arthur Eberhart teamed up to judge the 
final event. 


KEYSTONE SETTER AND POINTER 
TRIALS 
By GEORGE W. KRICK 


The Keystone Setter and Pointer Club of 
Laureldale, Berks County, held its annual 
spring bird dog trial on March 20 before a 
gallery of approximately 800 patrons. 

More than two score owners and handlers 
entered their dogs despite the inclement 
weather. Sixteen dogs competed in the puppy 
stake. A wide rangy pointer, Birdos—Doc 
Ferris, owned by Albert Flemming, of Clay- 
ton, New Jersey, won first prize. 

The all-age stake, with 18 starters, was 
run in a steady rain, yet it did not hinder 
the hard working contestants. The veteran 
campaigner, Frank of Sunnylawn, pointer, 
owned and handled by Charles Forrer, Har- 
risburg sportsman, was at his best, winning 
the honors. 

The final stake, amateur shooting dog 
event, which had 30 entries, and was run in 
braces of three dogs each so as to finish 
before darkness set in, had Robert F. Bell’s 
Eagle Wing, of Gettysburg, pointer, out- 
class this large entry. Bell’s dog showed 
good range, style on point, and intelligent 
hunting instincts. 

The four judges of the trial were Thomas 
Carmody, Jr., Lambertville, N. J.; Patrick 
J. Reagan of Steelton; J. W. Davis, Dowing- 
town, N. J., and William M. Greene, Runne- 
mede, N. J. 

The Upper Perkiomen Valley Club won a 
challenge shoot over the Souderton Fish, 
Game and Forestry Association on May 17, 
at Red Hill, Pa. The Upper Perkiomen boys 
broke 416 targets against 395 for the Sou- 
derton shooters. A second shoot will be held 
June 5 at the Souderton Gun Club Grounds. 

The Easton Fish & Game Association re- 
cently leased twenty-five acres of farm land 
to be converted into a trap shooting ground. 


The Gordon Fish and ‘Game Association 
dedicated its newly created 900-acre game 
refuge on top of the Broad Mountain with 
fitting ceremony, May 13. 

Judge G. E. Gangloff of Schuylkill Haven, 
drove the last staple which marked the com- 
pletion of the fencing in of the huge plot. 
Fish Warden Anthony Lech, of Cressona, 
Game Protector John H. Lohmann, of 
Schuylkill Haven, Dr. A. M. Miller, of St. 
Clair, president of the Schuylkill County 
Sportsmen’s Association and other state and 
county officials were in attendance. 

The refuge was made possible through 
the cooperation of the Silver Creek Water 
Company. It is situated on the Butler Twp. 
Watershed, on both sides of the highway 
running between Heckscherville and Gordon. 





W. H. Spory, Latrobe, was presented 
with a $75 cash prize by the Commonwealth 
Rod and Gun Club at Harrisburg, recently, 
for bringing down a 22 point, 204 pound 
buck during the hunting season last 
December. 





The Westmoreland County Sportsmen’s 
Association will erect 600 signs prevailing 
upon motorists and others to use care in 
protecting game. Purchase of the signs was 
authorized at a recent meeting. 





The North Boroughs Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation has stocked their own 72 acres of 
land, near Emsworth, and 55 acres of ad- 
joining farm land with game they purchased 
and set this area aside as a game sanctuary, 
the only one of its kind in the western part 
of the State. 





Samuel Castner, Williamsport, member of 
the Game Commission, resigned as secretary 
of the Consolidated Sportsmen of Lycoming 
County, because of the stress of other 
duties. 





Eager to be away is this field of coonhounds which participated in the pre- 
liminary field trial staged Saturday, April 24, near Bath, Pa. 
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CONSERVATION MADNESS 


(Continued from page 7) 


Quail Unaided by Law 


There are other ranges in the West which are vital to the fu- 
ture welfare of various species of wild life, especially remnants of 
desert bands of bighorn sheep, which should be set aside before 
it is forever too late. But no sensible person acquainted with con- 
ditions there would recommend that cattle and sheep be entirely 
driven from the ranges in order to increase wild life. All that the 
conservationists ask is that wild life be given its proper place in 
the scheme of management. 

Lest the reader get the impression that all of our wild-life trou- 
bles have centered around large game animals, because they are 
more easily observed, let me cite instances where small creatures 
have suffered. 

Twenty years ago a well-meaning legislature in Ohio put the 
bobwhite quail on the “songbird” list. The immediate effect was 
to align the sportsmen against those who wanted no quail killed. 
The battle since has materially retarded wild-life conservation 
progress in that state. In the meantime the law was quite gener- 
ally ignored in the southern part of the state, and sportsmen and 
officials closed their eyes to the illegal situation. 

Quail increased in numbers, it is true, but each time they reached 
peak abundance a devastating winter came along and killed the 
birds by the thousands, far more of them than the sportsmen 
would have taken under proper regulation, largely because those 
who wanted to hunt bobwhite legally for the pure love of the sport 
did nothing to help feed the starving birds. Today it is authorita- 
tively said that state has no more bobwhite quail than its neigh- 
bors which have regularly enjoyed quail hunting. 

Scientists in Wisconsin and Iowa have found that quail popula- 
tions cannot be increased above a certain level, and that reasonable 
hunting does not materially affect quail abundance where cover 
and food conditions are favorable. 

South Dakota is undoubtedly the premier state for that gaudy im- 
ported game bird, the ringneck pheasant. Conditions there are 
most favorable for the annual production of enormous 
numbers of these wily birds. Some years the annual 
harvest of ringnecks by the hunters in that state has ex- 
ceeded 1,500,000 birds. But even there, with the wide ex- 
panses of corn fields, swales and sloughs, allowing the 
birds to become too abundant is dangerous, as was 
demonstrated a few years ago when the farmers rose up 
in protest because they claimed the pheasants were do- 
ing them untold damage by pulling up corn just after 
planting. The complaint, based largely upon the number 
of birds seen feeding in the fields, was mostly without 
foundation, as was proved when hundreds of birds were 
killed on the newly planted cornfields in the springtime 
and examined by scientists. It was found that they were 
feeding almost wholly upon cut-worms and other insect 
pests which were causing the farmers untold grief. 


Sometimes birds and animals may become too abund- 
ant for their own good, even where there is ample food, 


as was evidenced by the findings of a scientist in the Canadian 
prairie province several’ years ago. Nowhere else in North America 
did the European gray partridge, commonly known here as the 
Hungarian partridge, make such a spectacular increase. From a 
comparatively few birds imported, they spread over the southern 
part of the province of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, also 
into Montana and North Dakota. Several years ago it was nothing 
unusual for a hunting party to flush from fifty to as high as a 
hundred coveys in a single day. 

Then suddenly it was realized that the peak of abundance seemed 
to have passed. The scientific worker in question launched a 
searching inquiry. He concluded that there were too many birds 
present on the range, and that due to the failure of hunters to 
harvest a sufficient number the birds were not reproducing as they 
had in earlier years. 

Protection Not Enough 


What has been learned about the need for controlling the abun- 
ance of certain species of game birds and animals likewise applies 
to fish. Investigators have found that in numerous instances certain 
species of fish have been husbanded until they become so abundant 
that they literally starved to death. Even though they spawned 
their usual quota of eggs, food was lacking for their young, be- 
cause the adults, or some less desirable competing species, had 
become too abundant. Prior to the findings of the trained investi- 
gators, the owners or interested anglers continued to stock more 
and more of their favorite fish on the false premise that new blood 
was needed. They were merely aggravating an already intolerable 
situation. 

What conservation needs most is to rid itself of the blind spot 
which balks sensible management. Mere protection, and more and 
more restocking where not needed, will never assure a proper abun- 
dance of wild life. Without a favorable habitat, proper food and 
cover, and the application of sensible management, we shall never 
attain our common goal of a well-rounded conservation program. 





Yellowstone National Park elk in winter. 





SHALL WE HAVE CONSERVATION EDUCATION 


behalf. Stream pollution would have been 
outlawed long before this if the majority 
of our people were familiar with the facts. 
Few people, indeed, do not deplore the con- 
dition but they accept it as a matter over 
which they have no control, just as another 
of those inevitable necessities in the prog- 
ress of civilization. Yet these very waters 
belong to the people, the whole people, and 
not a privileged few. Who ever gave anyone 
the right, legal or moral, to transport his 
filth via the nearest stream to one’s neigh- 
bors below? Pollution violates every precept 
of common decency. It imposes an unjust 
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burden upon all who would make legitimate 
use of the water. It denies the opportunities 
which pure water affords for wholesome 
outdoor recreation. Certainly it constitutes a 
menace to the public health. Stream pollu- 
tion is not necessary, to claim that is an 
affront to modern science and engineering, 
but the problem will never be solved until 
the attitude of the general public towards 
it changes and voices the demand in the 
legislative halls of this country. 

Let us not be deceived. America must be 
made conservation conscious and there is no 
better place to begin than in the public 


schooL Our youth must be impressed with 
the ideals and the aspirations of conserva- 
tion. Theirs is the opportunity to render real 
and not lip service to the cause but we must 
first show them how vital this problem is to 
their welfare and to the continued prosperity 
of their country. Youth is ready and willing 
to learn. We must give them the chance. 
Those of us who realize the need of educa- 
tion in the field of conservation should see 
to it that the teaching of conservation be- 
comes a part of the training of every boy 
and every girl in our public schools today. 
It is conservation’s greatest need. 
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BLIGHT HARDY CHESTNUT TREE POSSIBLE FOR RESTORATION 
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Paragon Chestnut Orchard, Paxinos, Northumberland Co. 


coming back naturally. The truth is that of the millions of sprouts 
observed by all the foresters of this state and other states, not one 
has yet shown proven immunity to the blight. 


Blight Hardy Chestnut 


Is it then impossible to develop a blight hardy or resistant chest- 
nut sufficiently immune to promise success in again classing chest- 
nut as a forest tree for both timber and nut production? 

This should not be impossible, nor should its cost be at all large 
compared to the values restored. In the first place, search for a 
naturally developed immunity among our native sprouts must go 
on. Here and there where nuts are produced, they must be collected, 
planted and the trees set out in numbers on an experimental area. 
By a long process of selection a resistant strain might conceivably 
be built up. 

Hybrid Development 

But the most promising approach begins with the Asiatic chest- 
nut which has a high resistance to the disease. These chestnut 
species and the blight have developed through the centuries to- 
gether and have reached a static relationship. While the disease 
can persist on these species, the chestnuts have developed a re- 
sistance which checks the ravages of the fungus. Unfortunately, 
these chestnut species do not have as good a timber form as our 
native chestnut. The nuts are not nearly as sweet, though they are 
much larger. The thought at once suggests itself, why not hybri- 


dize the Asiastic chestnuts with native American trees while there 
are still enough live native sprouts to yield pollen and blossoms. 
The pollen must be stored from the species that blossom first and 
the species blossoming last must be the ones cross-pollinated. If 
they blossom simultaneously the cross pollinizing can be done 
both ways. The resulting hybrids must be planted in numbers, the 
individuals proving blight resistant must then be selected for 
timber form, and size and sweetness of nuts and tried out in forest 
spaced plantation plots. All this will require research sustained 
over a number of years, and an experimental area of considerable 
size with soil suited to the chestnut. Above all exact records must 
be kept beginning with authenticated pure species. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture will cooperate in furnish- 
ing Asiatic chestnut stock and even some hybrids of the first gen- 
eration. 

Here and there a few Asiatic trees have been planted in the state 
and are succeeding. These can be identified as to species and nuts 
used in the work. A few nurseries have resistant hybrids, often of 
varying degree of blight resistance. These should be tried out 
systematically. 

There are claims made that a serum can be made to inoculate 
stock and increase blight resistance. Space in the experimental 
area should be given the proponents of this effort and a rigorous 
test made with indisputable records that would command agree- 
ment as to its success or failure. 


A YEARS PROGRESS IN FOOD AND COVER DEVELOPMENT 


sylvania, and it is expected that the work 
planned for State Game Lands will be con- 
ducted by detachments from these C.C.C. 
Camps. Just how much work will actually 
be accomplished is, of course, more or less 
problematical. It might be interesting to 
know in this connection that there is ap- 
proximately 2,500,000 man-days of work pro- 
vided for in the projects as submitted for 
State Game Lands. 

The Commission is anxious to have the 
State Game Lands developed into the very 
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best possible habitats for wildlife. Desirable 
habitat is insured only where food and cover 
conditions are satisfactory. Without suitable 
environmental conditions no tract of land 
will support the maximum wildlife popula- 
tion. 

Naturally, it takes funds to carry on a 
worthwhile program on more than one-half 
million acres of State Game Lands and on 
20 Game Refuges. We were fortunate dur- 
ing the past several months to have had a 
great deal of the labor handled by the C.C.C., 


the W.P.A., and N.Y.A. All of these organi- 
zations have done excellent work, but they 
will not always be available. Until we are 
again thrown back on our own resources it 
will be possible to carry on the work with 
this minimum expenditure. The results of 
the work which are now self evident lead us 
to believe that in the future this food and 
cover program will expand and develop in 
the State with the only limiting factor being 
lack of funds, or volunteer man-power to do 
the work. 
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“WITH BELLS ON” —EVERETT 


behind a tree. There is something about that 
flick of the grey squirrel’s tail which, once 
you come to know it, you can’t mistake at 
any distance. 

I was about to call to Geo. F. when, 
glancing up, I saw another squirrel in plain 
sight on a limb. Fortunately I caught Geo. 
F.’s eye and motioned for him to be quiet 
and pointed at the squirrel. I didn’t know 
why the squirrel hadn’t seen us. Geo. F. 
looked -in every direction but the right one. 
Not at all excited, I'll say that for him. He 
couldn’t see the squirrel. 

“Now what you tryin’ to do, kid me?” he 
shouted before he had half tried to spot the 
animal. 

“You blind bat,” I couldn’t help retorting, 
“there’s a squirrel on that limb right in front 
of your nose. I mean there was a squirrel” 

“Bolony,” he snorted. And I couldn’t prove 
it because there was a nice big hole in that 
tree and I felt sure that those two squirrels 
were inside, cracking some old chestnuts 
about such dumb hunters. 

In some way, I have forgotten how, I ex- 
cused ‘Geo. F. to myself. The day was young 
and he still had time to show me how a real 
hunter reacts to game and conditions. We 
separated by about fifty yards with the un- 
derstanding that we would keep on in the 
same direction, parallel with each other, until 
we came through the woods. The first one 
out would wait for the other. 

It took me about half an hour to carefully 
hunt through the rest of the woods. I flushed 
some birds, mostly wild, but two that I 
should have had. I missed them completely 
and was thankful Geo. F. was not around to 
see me flunk those shots. 1 did bag one more 
squirrel and called it a day on that kind of 
game. | couldn’t use more than two. I also 
kicked out one rabbit but didn’t get a shot 
at him. It was a great day for game and 
weather. 

I sat down to wait for Geo. F. to appear. 
I hadn’t heard him shoot and I wondered 
how he was making out. I waited some more. 
The mighty hunter must be going along 
pretty carefully. I wondered why he didn’t 
find something to shoot at. And still I wait- 
ed. I began to wonder if he had gone on 
ahead. After about three-quarters of an hour 
waiting, I was convinced that he had; and 
so I got up to try and catch up with him, 
when out of the woods he sauntered. 

He yawned and sort of rubbed his eyes in 
a way that made me suspicious. He denied, 
however, that he had been asleep but he had 
sat down for about five minutes to see if a 
squirrel would come along. Hmmph—about 
five minutes! No—he hadn’t seen a blessed 
thing—not even a chipmunk. I blinked at 
that, for these woods were literally alive 
with chipmunk—they were so tame you had 
to watch your step so that you wouldn't 
stumble over them. 

I couldn’t kid myself any longer about 
Geo. F. as a hunter. I began to realize that 
here was one of those beings who had eyes 


only to help the looks of his face. Other- 
wise they were of no use to him out here 
with Nature. 


During the hunt through the next field, 
one which held real good rabbit cover, | 
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spent more time watching Geo. F. than my 
own hunting. I did manage to catch myself 
long enough to bring down one rabbit just 
as he was about to disappear. How many | 
kicked out unseen I don’t know. But I do 
know that my blind companion almost 
stepped on at least three, which thumped 
and kicked away in the usual manner. Geo. 
F. went on serenely oblivious to all about 
him. I began to suspect that he was in love 
or something like that. Under such condi- 
tions you can hang almost any crime on a 
man and be justified. 

In some manner that day ran its usual 
course and evening decided to come. I had 
spent so much time trying to make out what 
Geo. F. really was that the best I could do 
was to bag one grouse. Even doing that was 
a funny one. I hadn’t left Geo. F.’s side after 
the wait in the woods. | didn’t want to lose 
him. I saw to it that he remained at my 
right in order to be as far as possible from 
his gun. I needn’t have worried, though, be- 
cause he took it home just as clean as he 
brought it out. 

We were walking along in this relative 
position when the bird flushed from the tree- 
top overhead. Fortunately it went to our left 
and gave me a chance for a snap shot. By 
good luck, I downed the bird. Geo. F. hadn't 
stirred, except to stop when I threw up the 
gun, whirled and shot. 

“Good Lord, man, but you shoot quick. 
What did you shoot at?” 

I had no words to answer that. I just 
picked up the bird and let him look at it. 
He admitted that it was a fine bird. He 
thought he had heard something but wasn’t 
sure. So that was what it was—a ruffed 
grouse! 

I’ll spare you the rest of that day—the 
evening summed it all up beautifully. We had 
about twenty minutes left before dark and 
I had arranged for us to be near the car and 
at a spot where the grouse of the neighbor- 
hood came to spend the night. I don’t be- 
lieve that I have ever seen a more natural 
spot for grouse, (pat’rige in the native New 
England tongue). The place lay next to a 
large woods. Close to the woods there was 
a thick grove of small evergreens—pine and 
spruce. Beyond, there was a large field filled 
with brush and briars and many more groups 
of evergreens. Plenty of huckleberries, 
pat’rige berries, wintergreen, and thorn ap- 
ples were to be found scattered through the 
field. A perfect spot for bird and rabbit. 

I was so familiar with the spot that | 
could almost tell you where each bird roost- 
ed. This was the place where I vowed to 
myself Geo. F. was to see his first piece of 
game for that day, and have a chance to at 
least dirty his gun barrels. I didn’t 
hard enough, I guess. 

I took Geo. F. into the middle of this cov- 
er, placed him carefully and pointed out the 
gathering places of the birds. 

“Now, in heaven’s name, stay here, keep 
your eyes and ears open and wait until | 
call you. I’m going to circle and drive in 
some birds to you. Now listen to me—don’t 
you move until I come back!” So saying, 
I started my circle. 


Vow 


I hadn’t gone far when I flushed a bird 


and got it on a fairly easy open shot. Some- 
how my shooting game didn’t seem the im- 
portant part of the day’s hunt. I would 
rather have discovered some spark of the 
hunter in Geo. F. It didn’t seem humanly 
possible that such a good scout in every 
other way could be such an absolute blank 
in the field. 

3y the time | had completed about half 
of my circle I was dumbfounded to see Geo. 
I’. approaching. Then I flew off the handle. 

“Well, you blinkety-blank bone-head! Why 
didn’t you stay where I put you? Of all 
the—.” There was a lot more along the same 
line. 

Just then a rabbit bounded out from under 
Geo. F.’s feet and cut across to my left. He 
didn’t have many jumps to go before: he 
would be in some brush. I threw up my gun 
in the midst of the bawling out | was giving 
to poor Geo. F. and banged into the brush 
just as the rabbit got there. 

You ought to have seen Geo. F. jump. 
The way he ducked he must have thought 
that my lecture was to end in his murder. 
I’ll admit that the rabbit was fairly close to 
him, but still it was far enough away for 
Geo. F. to be absolutely safe from my shot. 
To his mind, though, I had fired point blank 
at him; he hadn’t seen the rabbit at all. 

For a few minutes things were pretty hot 
around there. Thank heaven I killed that 
rabbit; otherwise a good friendship (outside 
of hunting) would have been lost. After a 
while I got Geo. F. cooled off enough to 
listen to me and I gambled on that shot to 
prove my point. 

“Go over and look behind that bush. If 
you don’t find a rabbit there I’ll agree with 
you that there wasn’t any for me to shoot 
at—that I have been seeing things!” 

Finally he went over and looked. “Well, 
I'll be damned!” That was all he said as he 
picked up a weakly kicking bunny and 
walked over to me. He handed it to me and 
then silently shook my hand. He was a good 
sport, Geo. F. was. 

There was nothing more to be said. We 
packed up and started for home. I had two 
squirrels, two rabbits and two birds, nice 
round numbers. Geo. F. had not seen one 
live thing during that whole day. 

We had reached the good roads and were 
speeding it up a little when Geo. F. threw 
on the brakes so hard I cracked my head 
on the windshield. 

“What the devil?” I started. 

“Took—look there!” fairly shouted Geo. F. 
He was all excited. I looked. 

Sitting on a stone post at the side of the 
road was a red squirrel. 

“There—l’ve seen something today, any- 
way!” And Geo. F. was really happy! I do 
believe, if his gun hadn’t been locked up in 
the back of the car, he would have tried to 
shoot that squirrel I wonder, could he have 
hit it? 

Then it was that I made the wish that was 
the cause of my dream. 

“Man” I said, “before you ever come out 
hunting with me again I shall make a wish 
for game with bells on!” 


“Me too,” agreed the good sport as we 
solemnly shook hands, “game with bells on!” 
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BIOLOGICAL SURVEY ESTABLISHES NEW REFUGES 


INCE October of last year, eleven more 

small refuges for migratory waterfowl 
and water conservation have been established 
in North Dakota by the U.S. Biological Sur- 
vey, under perpetual easements to the Gov- 
ernment by the landowners. This raises to 
68 the number of such projects in this State. 
They total 103,000 acres, and supplement 
larger Federal refuges. 

With these recent acquisitions, this por- 
tion of the program of expansion is com- 
pleted, according to M. O. Steen, Easement 
Project Administrator for the Survey. As 
part of its wildlife-restoration program, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture is develop- 
ing these areas with more than half a mil- 
lion dollars of funds allocated for the pur- 
pose through the Works Progress Admin- 
istration. At present, approximately 600 
persons certified from relief rolls are at 
work throughout the State completing im- 
provements on these areas. 

About half are actually completed. Ninety 
per cent are far enough along to attract 
ducks. Water impoundment projects are 
complete on about 90 per cent of the areas. 
Improvements will make the areas more 
inviting to both birds and animals, and for 
recreation. 

The rights conveyed by the easements are 
those of construction, inundation, mainte- 
nance, and refuge. A farmer, for example, 
will still use his land—excepting that por- 
tion flooded. Shooting is prohibited, but not 
trapping and fishing. Such easements are 
perpetual, exclusive and gratuitous to the 


‘Government. To facilitate this program of 
land acquisition, the State legislature au- 
thorized and directed the counties in which 
these areas are located to exempt from taxa- 
tion all inundated land, and to waive collec- 
tion of fees for recording and filing docu- 
ments covering the transaction. 


Supplementary Refuges 

“These small refuges are needed to sup- 
plement larger units,” says J. Clark Salyer 
II, Chief of the Division of Migrator Water- 
fowl of the Bureau, “both for feeding and 
nesting. They are attractive additions to 
waterfowl habitat, enhance the value of 
large refuges by attracting more birds to 
the area, lessen the danger of the birds 
nesting in isolated and unprotected spots 
and at ‘pot holes’ likely to dry up during 
droughts. Furthermore, they can be ad- 
ministered at low cost.” 

None of these refuges has a permanent 
keeper. Each is so developed, that it is al- 
most self-sustaining. Supervisors of nearby 
major refuges oversee whatever need there 
may be for maintenance from time to time. 

In an hereditary nesting area for migra- 
tory waterfowl, sites for these refuges were 
selected with two paramount needs in mind: 
That of water for the birds in breeding 
season; and that of adequate nesting cover, 
sparse here because of intense agricultural 
activity. Each area was chosen with due re- 
gard to its strategic location within migra- 
tory flight lanes, and to the need for sanc- 
tuaries as determined by concentration of 
shooting. 


Water Conserving Devices 

They were selected with a further aim of 
developing them into individual flood and 
soil-erosion control units. Thus, their final 
development, along the same lines as with 
major refuges administered by the Biologi- 
cal Survey, in almost every case involves 
the building of storage dams, marsh em- 
bankments, and other devices that aid in 
conserving water. In most instances, sub- 
marginal or low-grade lands were chosen 
as sites for the water reservoirs. 

In addition to the value of these refuges 
as recreational sites, flood and soil-erosion 
control units, other benefits have accrued 
to local residents and those of nearby areas. 
Impounding of water has stabilized and al- 
most assures a permanent water supply. In 
some cases, before the erection of such 
dams, the supply of domestic water had 
failed. After the water was impounded, by 
percolating into glacial substrata, it has 
filled many wells and other sources of sup- 
ply. Backwater, through subirrigation, has 
permitted cropping on many flatlands where 
no agriculture had been carried on before, 
or where the lands had been non-productive 
for many years. These dams, too, catch 
spring run-off to produce flood irrigation, 
leaving a more fertile soil when the water 
recedes. 

The severity of future droughts in the 
vicinity of areas unwisely taken from migra- 
tory waterfowl can be lessened, the Survey 
believes, by these refuges. 


HOW MANY DUCKS? 


Right now there probably isn’t a sports- 
man, naturalist, or conservationist anywhere 
in the United States or Canada that doesn’t 
want an answer to the question—How many 
ducks do we have left or who has the 
haziest notion about the relative importance 
of the different breeding and wintering 
grounds of our migratory waterfowl. Such 
is the opinion of Frederick C. Lincoln, in 
Charge, Section of Distribution and Migra- 
tion of Birds, Division of Wildlife Research, 
U. S. Biological Survey, who recently de- 
livered a radio talk on the duck census. He 
claims that most individuals seem to be- 
lieve that the various species breed indis- 
criminately all over the region from the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad north to the 
Polar Sea, and from Newfoundland west to 
Vancouver Island. This is not the case, how- 
ever. With the exception of a few blue- 
winged teal and some of the mergansers or 
fish ducks, the eastern part of the continent 
produces no game waterfowl other than 
Black Ducks and some Canada Geese. If 
Greenland and the eastern Arctic Islands 
are included the Atlantic Brant and the Blue 
and Snow Geese can be added. But still this 
eastern region gives us none of the Mal- 
lards, Pintails, Widgeons, Redheads, Can- 
vasbacks, Scaups, and other species so 
prominent in game bags. 

All of these species nest in the great cen- 
tral prairie strip that extends from Great 
Bear Lake and the Mackenzie Delta in the 
north, to the Dakotas, Minnesota, and 
Nebraska, in the south. Here two-thirds to 


three-quarters of the game ducks of the 
continent nest and rear their young. Most 
of this vast area is north of the limits of 
successful agriculture in Canada and has 
been in no way affected by the drought that 
has done so much damage in the Great 
Plains of the United States and Canada. 

.Each year the Biological Survey has 
parties of trained biologists and game man- 
agement agents studying this vast region. 
Last summer these parties all found great 
areas of excellent breeding grounds that 
were woefully under-populated. But they 
agreed on the cheering news that there were 
a few more ducks and geese than there 
were the year before. 

The news was confirmed last fall. The 
southward migration showed in general an 
increase over the numbers seen during the 
same season in 1935. The Central Flyway 
alone made a poor showing. Drought had 
dried up the water areas and crowded the 
birds of this great artery of travel into the 
adjoining Mississippi and Pacific Flyways. 

As the birds settled in their favorite win- 
tering quarters, the Biological Survey fol- 
lowed them, even into Mexico. Again, the 
field parties confirmed reports that the 
waterfowl decrease had been checked. Some 
increases were evident. 


Then came the mid-winter inventory, a 
mass study of a single problem. Carefully 
planned and organized, it was like a far- 
flung military operation. The entire field 
personnel of the Bureau was reinforced by 
State Game Departments, the Forest Serv- 


ice, the Soil Conservation Service, State 
Police, and other organizations. The Bio- 
logical Survey’s law-enforcement “navy” 
was increased many times by craft belong- 
ing to the States, the Coast Guard, and the 
Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat In- 
spection. Coastal and interior waters were 
covered with observers in craft ranging 
from powerful speedboats and cruisers to 
cutters and canoes powered by outboard 
motors. Other parties reached smaller lakes, 
ponds, and marshes in automobiles, and 
several Bureau agents actually traveled to 
their observation posts on snowshoes. In 
addition, the Army Air Corps, the Naval 
Air Service, the Coast Guard, a commercial 
company, and private citizens furnished air- 
craft. One regional director used 18 air- 
craft, including naval bombing planes, 
blimps, and an autogiro. One naval plane 
flew an observer 1,700 miles along the Gulf 
Coast from Florida west to the mouth of 
the Sabine River in Louisiana. Another ob- 
server in a Coast Guard plane took up the 
task there and carried on to the mouth of 
the Rio Grande. By land, water, and air, 
these forces looked for an answer to the 
question: “How are the ducks?” 


Observers estimated that they saw about 
nine and a half million ducks and geese. 
The Biological Survey, in turn, estimates 
that this is about one fourth of the conti- 
nent’s waterfowl; agents could not cover the 
flooded bottom lands of the Lower Missis- 
sippi. There were many areas they had to 
miss. 
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THE REVISED GAME CODE 
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created to supply rabbits and other game for stocking pur- 
poses elsewhere. 


The old 75c fund for game lands, refuges and hunting 
grounds is continued, with a proviso that the Commission 
may use any unused balance to buy, or produce in a wild 
state, more game for stocking purposes. 


10. Special Preserves Authorized—The new Code provides for 
the establishment of two special archery preserves, not to 
exceed 1,000 acres each, upon which hunting may be done 
with bow and arrow only. An additional fee of $2.00 will be 
paid by the archers who hunt on these special preserves. 

The Commission also may set aside special dog training 
and field trial preserves not to exceed 1,000 acres each. 


11. Bounties May Be Regulated—In the future the Game Com- 
mission may regulate bounty payments as economic condi- 
tions, fur prices, and the prevalence of predators may from 
time to time justify. More than $2,000,000 have been paid for 
bounties from the Game Fund during the past twenty-two 
years. 


12. Killing Game By Mistake—In the past any person who killed 
a game bird or animal by mistake could deposit the entire 
penalty and later the Commission might return half of it. 
The new Code will allow such persons to deposit only one- 
half of the penalty if a large game animal is killed by mis- 
take, and only two-fifths of the penalty if any other bird or 
animal is so killed. It is believed this generous provision will 
induce most hunters to take advantage of it, and avoid much 
needless waste of game. 


13. Miscellaneous—Among the provisions of lesser importance in 
the new Code are: (1) more severe punishment has been pro- 
vided for deer spotlighters, who will now lose their autos, 
firearms, and other equipment, in addition to heavy fines and 
revocation of licenses; (2) steel traps may not be set nearer 
than five feet to dens; (3) magazine shotguns holding more 
than three shells are prohibited for small game; (4) shippers 
of raw furs to other states must attach a tag obtained from 
the Commission at a cost of 25c; (5) persons who kill game 
legally may obtain a permit without charge allowing the re- 
tention of such game for six months beyond the former 
thirty days; (6) the shooting day for all game, except rac- 
coons, is fixed from 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M. daily except 
the first day; (7) parties of less than five are not required to 
maintain a roster to hunt big game; (8) large game must 
now be tagged, with the tag furnished with each license, 
within four hours instead of six hours as heretofore: and 


(9) all hunting accidents must be reported to the Commission 
within 72 hours. 

The skunk and hound dog situations were especially diff- 
cult to handle. Most of the sportsmen and many farmers ap- 
parently wanted this fur-bearer placed on the vermin list. 
Other farmers and orchardists, and the trappers and fur buy- 
ers, wanted the skunk continued on the fur list. After much 
shifting back and forth, the skunk was allowed to remain on 
the fur list, but the Commission may class him as vermin 
in any county. 


The sportsmen are indebted to many individuals for the passage 
of the revised Game Code, but the list is too long to enumerate 
here. However, special recognition should be given to the Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen’s Clubs, headed by Hon. Grover C. Ladner. 
Hon. Edgar A. Schrope of Schuylkill County, who sponsored the 
bill in the House and worked so hard to effect its passage, and 
Hon. Joseph Dando, chairman of the Senate Committee of Game 
& Fisheries, who guided the measure through that body. The 
members of the House and Senate committees listed below also 
are to be commended for their untiring efforts in behalf of the bill 


House Committee on Game: Edgar A. Schrope, Chairman, 
Schuylkill County; Frank P. Hamilton, Clearfield County; Joseph 
A. Simon, Clinton County; Harry J. Brownfield, Fayette County; 
Charles Harmuth, Allegheny County; Lloyd W. Welliver, Mon- 
tour County; Lowell H. Alexander, Mifflin County; J. Harold 
Arnold, Fayette County; Joseph P. Bradley, Northumberland 
County; Charles B. Coakley, Northampton County; Mahlon F. 
LaRue, Berks County; Clayton E. Moul, York County; Peter P. 
Reising, Beaver County; A. K. Robinson, Allegheny County; 
George J. Sarraf, Allegheny County; John H. Siegel, Lycoming 
County; Wm. D. Hontz, Carbon County; George B. Mellott, Ful- 
ton County; Hiram Ganser, Montgomery County; Charles McFall, 
Northampton County; Wm. A. Shoemaker, Lehigh County; Wm. 
J. Thomas, Jr., Mercer County; Joseph H. Vogt, Pike County; 
Joseph C. Wagner, Erie County; Charles L. Terry, Wyoming 
County; Francis T. Baker, Union County; Samuel P. Boyer, Cam- 
bria County; W. W. Muir, Warren County; Lambert Cadwalader, 
Delaware County; Wilbert D. Imbrie, Butler County; Harry L. 
Schumacher, Erie County; and J. Hall Stackpole, Elk County. 


Senate Committee on Game and Fisheries: Joseph P. Dando, 
Schuylkill County, Chairman; Charles W. Sones, Lycoming Coun- 
ty; Henry E. Lanius, York County; John S. Rice, Adams County; 
Anthony Cavalcante, Fayette County; George Rankin, Jr., Alle- 
gheny County; Frank W. Ruth, Berks County; John H. Dent, 
Westmoreland County; Leo C. Mundy, Luzerne County; Clarence 
J. Buckman, Bucks County; Leroy E. Chapman, Warren County; 
George A. Deitrick, Northumberland County; George B. Scarlett, 
Chester County; and Harvey Huffman, Monroe County. 





FUTURE OF OUR WATERFOWL 


a long and perhaps permanent cessation of 
shooting privileges. The time will come when 
the only alternative will be to close the sea- 
son for a long period of years unless we are 
able to complete this program for the restor- 
ation of the environment that produces mi- 
gratory waterfowl. 

So far I have been describing the water- 
fowl restoration program to you in terms of 
money, lands, and birds. I have yet to dis- 
cuss an influence which I know from long 
experience to be greater than any of these. 
In my opinion its presence in this program 
justifies our best hopes for ultimate success. 
It is the quality of leadership as exemplified 
by the present Chief of the Bureau of Bio- 


(Continued from page 13) 


logical Survey, who would, if he could, have 
been here to address you today. We know 
him as a quiet, intelligent, and tireless work- 
er in the cause of of wildlife conservation; 
one who will not be moved one degree from 
his carefully determined course by any in- 
fluence under the sun save only that of rea- 
son. If there is any man on earth today who 
is capable of carrying out this tremendous 
program and restoring our resource of migra- 
tory waterfowl to the point where it is again 
a source of national pride rather than one of 
extreme anxiety he is the man who now has 
the task in charge—Dr. Ira Noel Gabrielson. 

I am more optimistic of the outcome than 


I have ever been before, but 1 want to leave 
with you the plain warning that its success 
depends entirely upon how well the program 
is supported by the sportsmen and the con- 
servationists of this nation. If we are able 
to get the money to purchase and restore 
the areas that we have staked out as a mini- 
mum program, and if we can then restore 
more breeding grounds as changing eco- 
nomic conditions make it possible and nec- 
essary, and if at the same time we can hold 
the total loss of birds from human take and 
from all other causes to less than the pro- 
duction each year, we are on our way out, 
and we can look forward to better years for 
the waterfowl. 
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EDGAR A. GUEST 


The sportsman gives the game a chance, and if the bird 
can win 

He has a happy tale to tell at night when he comes in. 

The sportsman sees a larger thing than victory or gain, 

He'd rather never take a prize than have it with a stain. 


The sportsman knows and heeds the rules. He will not stoop 
to take 

A mean advantage of his foe, though victory is at stake, 

He'll give his rival every chance to beat him if he can, 

He'll battle for the goal he seeks, but battles as a man. 


The sportsman has a code to which he clings in spite of all, 

He may be hungry but he will not keep a trout too small, 

He may be facing failure, but he'll face it with a grin, 

And he will not strike a coward's blow or break a rule to 
win. 


Oh, son of mine, when hope grows faint and bitter is the 
fray, 

Stand up and take the punishment in honor's sporting way. 

Play fair with man and bird and beast and keep your head 
erect, 

'Tis better far to lose the prize than lose your self-respect. 
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| FARM GAME REFUGE PROJECT 7 


[Farmers Cooperating with the Game Commission | HUNTING IS ENJOYED BY 
COURTESY OF THE —. 
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PROJECT No. 3—BUCKS COUNTY 
COOPERATOR AREA LEASED 
John and Mary Lazkowicz........... . 69.0 acres 
Karl and Lizzie Stefanowitz.......... 910 ” 
Sylwester McCarty 
Ralph and Florence Parfitt 
Gwynne and Harriet Meginnes 
Roscoe and Mary McCarty 
Nicholas Buck. 
Theodore and Elli Litke............... 
August and Wanda Schreier........ F 
Joseph T. and Elizabeth Miller.... 42.0 
Michael and Margaret Makofsky.. 12.0 
Edward and Amelia Kretschmar.. 45.0 
Joseph and Louise Fachet.............. 12.0 
Aaron and Rose Beam................... 
Samuel and Susan Griefar......... ‘ 
Henry O. and Eloise 8S. Smith........ 
Florian and Burga Truog.............. 
Maurice Ebener ............. ...... 
Rudolf and Katie Mehring 
Fabian and Lena Fachet 
Thomas and Mary Masley 


















































1,165.0 acres 
S Refuge Units Total 72 Acres 

19 Safety Zones Total 316 Acres 
Open to Hunting Total 777 Acres 


PROJECT No. 4—MONTGOMERY ; 
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Kate Metzger 
Mike Urbanchuk, Tenant Farmer 
for P. K. and Blanche Fisher, 
Owner Se 
58.0 
27.0 Y / is ey 
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Lizzie Metzger 
J. Leroy and Laura B. Van Sic ‘kle 
40.0 a” 
a_-pr§ a 
/ 
|! 


Jeremiah U. Garges y 
Frank and Maria D. Graziano... 27.5 ¥7 I 
Reed and Jennie Fluck.. ee ee “ 
and Alma S. Troupe. 9.0 * ‘ We) 
40.0 N % ti ay 
§ i iJ << 








John F, 

Paul B. and Florence F. Gerhart 
William P. Anderson 80.5 
Thomas P. and Katherine Thomas 27.0 
Wallace and Ada Rosenberger...... 55.0 

Melvin S. and Rosa C. Keyser........ 104.0 S | 
E. Paul and Anna B. Barndt... 67.0 a a 
Allen H. and Tillie S. Dorn... 33.0 

T. L. and Lizzie M. Detwiler 50.0 

(Continued on Page 
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